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EDUCATION FOR ECONOMICS AND CITIZENSHIP; 


AND THE 


PLACE OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THIS. 


BY PROFESSOR PATRICK GEDDES. 


CHAPTER I. 


The New Demand for Education in Citizenship, and the Educational 
Machinery for supplying tt. 


O too many people, I fear, to speak of the study of Geography 
T is to recall those weary lists of towns and counties, those 
wretched enumerations of rivers and mountains, straits and 

gulfs which they learned, or failed to learn, by rote at school; 

while similarly ‘‘ History’ may but stand for an even more dreary 
catalogue of names and dates. Even if we were somewhat better 
taught, we have done with school subjects and have no time to pore 
over those huge atlases of geography, or read those innumerable 
volumes of history in our reference library. Economics is what now 
interests us; that deals with our actual problems, of capital and 
labour, of co-operation or socialism. We cannot any longer, with 
the classical economists, shut off moral considerations as irrelevant, 
since it has now become more or less evident that the continued 
progress, perhaps even the continued existence, of our great modern 
industrial communities requires also some education in citizenship. But 
this education, when it gets beyond mere vague aspiration and exhorta- 
tion, seems restricted to the generalities of conduct common to all 
civilised communities. It is not yet related to economics as a science; 
for what, after all, can it really tell or advise to labourer and capitalist ? 
Still less has it any definite relation to history and geography. 
Hence, while there is no doubt that an increasing proportion of 
minds desire, and even profit, by the often excellent lay preaching 
of the civic moralist, there is no small danger of this failing in 
direct result, much as ordinary preaching tends to do, and for the 
same reason—the insufficiently clear relation of its general ideals to 
the particular details of daily life and duty. And hence, excellent 
as may be Mr. Acland’s addition of a course upon the “ Life 
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and Duties of the Citizen” to the new Educational Code for 
evening schools, it is still seriously to be doubted whether the 
extra school-book which he is thus adding to the multifarious 
confusion of that travelling library which our children take daily 
upon their shoulders, is as yet adapted to mean much more to them 
than did the edifying compilations of older mould to which too 
many of us still look back as of such memorable wearisomeness. 
Now, as then, it is true, the historical anecdote or the definite local 
allusion may enliven their abstractness, and therefore unintelligibility 
to the juvenile mind; and a good teacher no doubt may and does 
help out these. But do we not also forget that nothing in his 
professional tradition or training has prepared the teacher for that 
actively sympathetic, that critically intelligent political and social 
life for which he has now suddenly received the administrative 
ukase to prepare others? It will be said he has at any rate his 
personal citizenship like all the rest of us. Yes, apparently; yet 
no—for his professional tradition and training have all his life been 
unfitting him for exercising it. Why? Because he is separated 
from the mass of his fellow-citizens as a minor state functionary, 
very completely under orders, with his own daily life controlled by 
a routine, which, from the real or supposed nature of the case, 
far exceeds in complexity that of a factory, in many respects indeed 
that of a barrack, and which therefore necessarily develops a 
network of administrative complexity of the most portentous kind. 
Corresponding to this there necessarily also arises an official 


hierarchy, from the pupil teacher up to the education minister— | 


already curiously parallel to that from choir-boy to archbishop, in 
some respects more so to that from drummer-boy to field-marshal, 
and in others still more to that from the altar-boy and priest of a 
rustic chapel to the distant and mysterious infallibility of Rome. 
Does this seem an exaggeration? It will seem less so on reflection 
and observation. What bishop inspects, or ever inspected a diocese 
as ‘“ Her Majesty’s Inspector’’ (mark the note of nascent Majesty) 
does the schools of his? And who ever inspected the bishop as the 
inspector himself is looked after? Do we not really need to complete 
our comparison by bringing in the idea of a military inspecting 
officer, himself a rigid subordinate in turn? We may even safely go 
further and say that nothing in history, save the rise of the great 
religious orders, parallels these swift creations of a discipline so 
uniform and so complete. 

Observe that Iam not here entering into any attack or even 
general criticism of this great educational machine, but simply 
recognising its existence, its nature, and inevitably hierarchical 
organisation, for the sake of emphasising the idea, as yet perhaps 
unusual but destined I believe too soon to be a melancholy common- 
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place—that it is not from functionaries of any kind or rank 
whatsoever, and perhaps least of all from minor functionaries of a 
(temporalised) spiritual power (call it Education Department or 
what you will instead of State Church) that we can expect educa- 
tion in democratic citizenship. Just as well may we expect it from 
sergeants: of a code of bodily drill however excellent, as from our 
present sergeants of a code of mental drill however excellent.* 

Though thus so far from sharing the current optimism as to the new 
movement of civic education, I am not proposing to go back to the 
old state of things, but to go forwards towards a better one. I do 
not propose to have any: finished solution of this educational 
difficulty, even if there were ever very much demand for remedies 
to the body politic before it feels the disease, much less when it has 
not even recognised the possibility of one. Here, however, as with 
other future social solutions and remedies, we may not only be 
thinking out for ourselves, as intelligent citizens and parents, but 
making such beginnings of voluntary co-operation as we can. Even 
if all Mr. Acland’s hopes are coming true, we have our own education 
in citizenship to make or to extend, if we would not have our children 
wholly shame us; while if half these fears be justified we need still 
more bethink ourselves, or they will shame us in a different sense 
and a sadder one. Still Mr. Acland and his order are as yet all with 
us in sympathy if not in organisation, in spirit if not in letter. They 
do not mean to stiffen into the mere functionaries I have been 
prognosticating for the future; even on the most pessimistic view 
the fruition of these may be delayed. Even if we cannot reform the 
world from our existing school machinery, nor even reform the 
school from our ideals of a better world, we may help each forward 
a step here and a step there. 





* Had space permitted, I should have justified this more fully and pointedly 
by reference to the scheme of Mr. Fitch, one of the most distinguished members 
of the Inspectorate (the many excellent suggestions of which have singled it out 
for approving quotation by one of our most progressive educationists, Dr. Dyer, 
in his paper on ‘‘ Education in Citizenship ” in last year’s ‘“‘Annual,” p. 286), or by 
reviewing some of the books which are already supplied by many publishers in 
connection with the Code. But my objects, of arousing attention and provoking 
discussion, may be as well served if I simply put up and leave my thesis in bald 
aggressive form, and say—That moralised and socialised educationists such as 
Mr. Acland and his department, Mr Fitch and his brother inspectors, Dr. Dyer 
and his school board, should seek rapidly to revolutionise the crass and 
irresponsible individualism so general in their own generation is both natural 

and right; nevertheless—given the Code in its present form, and the teachers and 
their organisation as they are, and despite the partial excellence of all these— 
the scholastic education in citizenship by which they intend and hope to impress 

upon the developing schoolboy the image of the perfect citizen will in practice, 
until we can carry our revolutionary progress a good deal further and deeper, 
operate more strongly towards shaping the future citizen in the image of the 
perfect schoolboy. 
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CHAPTER II. 


What may be done by Indwiduals in Home-life, and how they may 
come in touch with the World of Higher Education.—A Plea for 
Story Books.—The Argument for the Literature of Imagination and 
Feeling, and tts place even in Science—e.g., the Study of Evolution 
and that of History and Geography. 


EnoucGu of criticism then, it may be said, show us where can we 
begin? The children are coming home from school to prepare their 
lessons—so much history, so much geography, and now also so much 
citizenship. We men have our newspaper, our ‘Co-operative 
Annual,” and what not, our economic and political interests 
generally. Our wives and sisters have their domestic cares, their 
keen personal interests, their wide and warm, if vague, human 
sympathies. Can we not in some way bring all these divergent 
interests together? Hach at present, must it not be frankly 
admitted, rather bores the other, however strong be the bond of 
natural affection. The men cannot but weary of the women’s talk, 
and the women of the men’s reading, while the children understand 
neither; and if either help the children with their lessons it is 
surely more as a duty than a pleasure, and with a keen sense of 
thankfulness that one has not oneself to practise this rule or pass 
that examination. No real connection of these different mental 
interests ever occurs to most people as possible; and so each of us 
goes on in his old way, and returns to his own world of ideas and 
culture, for the child the school, for the woman perhaps the church, 
for the man his club committee or reading-room. And the home 
thus gradually dissolves, until too often we reach the all but 
complete disintegration too common in the Parisian household. 
Here, however, at length comes in the essential point and thesis of 
the present paper; that all these apparently distinct studies and 
interests are but the scattered elements of what should be a well- 
knit unity, towards weaving which we may find at once a useful 
start and stimulus in this new course of education in citizenship. 
The unpalatableness of all these hitherto heterogeneous subjects is 
but like that of those separate and raw materials which a little skill 
and thought in cookery daily makes into the welcome dish of which 
each and all partake with appetite, though of course in duly varying 
quantity. At this kind of cookery it is the goodman’s turn. 
However advanced his children in the new code, however emancipated 
and progressive his wife, he is still the representative citizen; and 
however fatiguing his work, however limited his culture, he has not 
those special disadvantages which so seriously impair, if they do not 
altogether threaten the efficiency of the schoolmaster in this respect. 
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No intelligent man but may at any rate now and then help his 
son over his difficulties with the school-book of citizenship, and py 
more meaning into those general accounts of Parliament an 
Ministry, of municipal co-operation or poor-rate, of army or civil 
service, which the new subject requires from his own experience or 
reading. And having once thus made a beginning as a teacher, he 
will soon begin to reap the reward of every true one, that of 
constantly finding out where his own knowledge is deficient, and of 
every now and then awakening to see even the most familiar fact 
from some fresh point of view. The healthy curiosity of an 
intelligent child can always puzzle all the Doctors of the Temple; 
so the only possible discredit to any adult from failing to satisfy the 
juvenile inspector arises if the questioning intelligence be crushed 
down with a brutal “Never mind, don’t ask questions,” or even 
disappointed with an honest ‘don’t know” if it be in the tone of 
‘don’t care.’ Answers that cannot inform may often all the more 
educate; for instance, ‘‘ Let us try to find out ’—or if that seem 
hopeless or remote, at any rate—‘‘ Write that question down on a 
bit of paper, and we'll perhaps see light on it some day.”’ 

Beside the reference library for the parent, and the teacher for the 
scholar, there are growing possibilities of finding out what we don’t 
happen to know. The existence of a world of eager inquiry on many 
subjects is well illustrated by the columns of “answers to corre- 
spondents’’ in every weekly newspaper. But besides the omniscient 
sub-editor, who supplies most of this information from ‘“‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack,” ‘‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia,’’ and a few other books 
that every one will doubtless before long learn at school to use for 
himself, there is the multitude of more or less ‘‘ educated people ” 
(the teacher himself for one), and beyond them the educators of 
these. But these are not very accessible, say you? We must not of 
course write to Professor Huxley every time we find a natural history 
specimen, any more than we disturb the astronomer when we wonder 
what that planet is; but we may, we can, we must organise things 
so that the child’s rational question, which puzzles the parent or the 
teacher, shall if need be go from one person to another, till it reaches 
the local circle of specialists and puzzles these, and if need be the 
British Museum and the President of the Royal Society. The 
University Extension system is one beginning of this, since, were 
the lecturer ever so immature, the chain between the ordinary 
auditor and the highest resources of the Universities is thus 
shortened to a single link. In most cases, of course, the ordinary 
resources in men and books of a village, or even of the smallest 
group or home-reading circle in it, much less the special societies, 
the museums and libraries of a large town, amply suffice. This 
democratisation of the sources of knowledge needs, however, fuller 
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and fuller organisation, which it would be easy to weave as fast as 
demand arises. Here, indeed, is one of the ways in which the 
co-operative instincts of the co-operator may most rapidly and 
effectively find fresh outlets (and instincts, like capital, need occupa- 
tion if they are not to dwindle instead of fructify). Concerning a 
good many forms of educational organisation as well as with special 
studies, the writer, for instance, will be glad to hear from any reader 
who will express his wants or will contribute his suggestions. 

But from this general question of giving every household in the 
land its telephone connection, as it were, with the University and the 
British Museum, and so of developing an intellectual democracy 
comparable in its comprehensiveness to that of ancient Church or 
future State, it is time to return to our precise problem of the various 
interests we noted among the different members of the family. And 
lest we seem to be going to one extreme, and getting too far away 
from the fireside, let us remedy this forthwith by setting out towards 
the opposite extreme. . Let us come back from the world of the 
specialist to that of the boy, hoist the travelling library off his back 
and see what of interest it contains. There is no denying (it is only 
a lingering prejudice of Puritanism that makes us even use this turn 
of phrase) that if there be on top, as there at any rate always was in 
my time, a novel, that may serve as a lighter and easier starting- 
point of common interest for young and old. Some story of 
Ballantyne’s it used to be, with yarns of fur-trading, of coral 
islands, and other far-away and delightful places, which before were 
mere names in the geography book and skeleton-like outlines on the 
map. Another and no less charming set of the same writer’s books 
put life into his own country. Our lists of capes and islands, gulfs 
and bays grew more real, when one story thrilled us with the story 
of the lighthouse upon them, its indomitable builder, its patient 
hermit-keeper, or of the desperate devotion of the lifeboat which saves 
when the lighthouse has failed. Another let us feel how, even in our 
own monotonous street, the same crash of desperate adventure, the 
same glow of heroic energy, the same light of simple manhood: in 
perfect heroism and self-sacrifice might be at any moment aroused 
and fight the very flames. A year or two older we left Ballantyne 
for Scott, and the infinite beauty of our own hills and glens, “our 
own romantic town,” and the stormful history of both began to grow 
real. With “Ivanhoe” the vast romance of European history came 
into view, and in such ways towns and counties, dates and battles, 
and kings not only acquired some meaning, but preparation was 
made for deeper studies. 

Why should I insist upon this? Because looking backwards over 
half a lifetime of studies, as of journeyings through Sahara and oasis 
by turns, I think it by no means irrelevant to this discussion of 
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‘Geography and History for Economics and Citizenship,” but 
possibly reassuring to some parent, suggestive to some teacher, at 
any rate encouraging to some schoolboy here and there, to testify 
(as I daresay many others might also do), first, that I now see I got 
no such real glimpse either of the concrete realities of geography, or 
of the elementary realities of economics at school, nor even until I 
had wandered through a dozen universities, as I got from these simple 
coral island and fur-trading stories of Ballantyne’s; secondly, that 
such public and civic feelings as I may now have to go upon were 
first wakened into life and action not by the abstract moralities nor 
the historical and statistical facts, of which I got my full share, but 
by Ballantyne’s “ Lifeboat,’ and a boyish attempt to help the 
“National Lifeboat Association,” for which that book so strongly 
pleads. Thirdly, after seven or eight years’ responsibilities in the 
organisation of historical studies, and a good deal of personal work, 
particularly at the dry and unimaginative task of compiling all 
known dates, reigns, battles, and all the rest of it into an historical 
atlas, or rather chart, I have heard of no other introductory guide 
to history who can replace Sir Walter. 

Since public libraries were opened we have constantly had 
lamentations over the decline of serious reading, evidenced by the 
high proportion of “fiction” to ‘substantial works,” of mere 
‘novel-reading ” to ‘solid reading.”” The obvious elements of truth 
in this criticism I need not insult anyone by pointing out, but there 
is more need to suggest that he may as profitably think out the fully 
as large element of error in it, the still larger elements of error in 
the remedies commonly proposed. Though personally a reader of 
books whose solidity reaches what most of even these most serious 
people consider the most utter and intolerable dryness; and a writer 
whose most imaginative flights have been confined within the limits 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica and its congeners, I am more and 
more convinced that we serious people have been wrong, and that 
the growing predominance of the literature of imagination and 
feeling over the literature of pure intellect is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign of the times. But most of this fiction is rubbish, say 
you? No, not most of what people read most, as distinguished from 
what they only look at, sample, dip into and skim. The reviewer 
helps the educated classes, and like the tea-taster does the sampling 
for us; but the general reader is only learning to use the often 
excellent reviewing of the leading newspapers, and it will not be 
until the halfpenny evening newspapers take up the same work and 
do it as regularly and as well, and until some other of the bits of 
social organisation half-suggested above have come into full activity, 
that we can reasonably expect much improvement from the great 
body of younger and simpler readers. Weed out then, by all means, 
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the inferior literature of imagination and feeling, but there will still 
remain much of what the better Puritan within us most dislikes, 
that literature of inferior or debased imagination and inferior or 
debased feeling which yet fascinates the reader by its literary 
power. Here, of course, a finer criticism may come in, but still 
hardly a reader will be gained for the ‘‘solid’’ books. What then 
is the remedy? It is to make these solid, dry bones live; and 
whoever has the open secret of doing this will not always lack 
readers. The natural sciences are one by one learning it. The 
astronomers and geologists have largely succeeded—witness Proctor, 
Lockyer, or Ball, Hugh Miller, Lyell, or the brothers Geikie; and 
at’ times, too, the naturalists, from Buffon and Huxley, or more 
lately Arthur Thomson and Professor Drummond. In this way, for 
instance, the very word “ Evolution”’ is coming to have with its 
vastly deepening intellectual meaning a corresponding infinitude of 
imaginative possibilities, and with these of moods of feeling, from 
blackest pessimism to inextinguishable hope and brightening joy, 
for though still a few years ago a byword to many and at best a 
zoological and botanical theory to the few, it is now seen and felt to 
be the name of the great Drama of the Universe. Of this drama we 
see each man is, as in a dream, both actor and spectator. He is 
gradually awakening to the spectacle of the natural world around 
him, and speaks of his scanty but increasing store of ideas as the 
‘* Progress of Natural Science.”” He utilises and modifies the world 
to his changing needs or impulses, and calls the result ‘‘ Progress of 
Industry.”” But it is his fellows that most interest him; and nature 
seems but the background, the scenery and stage for the great 
spectacle of the human world. To-day, to-morrow, yesterday, these 
are what primarily interest us; and hence we rightly buy our daily 
newspaper as the bill and abstract of the play, or rather the day’s 
act. But to understand the present day we need to survey and con- 
dense the records of many past ones; thatis History. Again, we can 
understand neither past nor present acts without knowing something 
of the scenes which conditioned them; and this is Geography. But 
we would not choose to listen to loose haphazard fragments of the 
play, and these without seeing or at any rate thinking of the scenes 
where they were laid. Still less would we try to learn by rote 
a mere catalogue of pieces of scene without caring or even knowing 
what part of the play they belong to. Yet this has been for long 
enough the “history” and the “geography”’ of the schools; and 
though both are improving, and better teachers are scattered every- 
where, it is not too much to say that their needed reorganisation 
and reunion is scarcely more than begun. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Some Criticism of School Rooks, and of our Primary Schools.-—The 
Schools of France and Germany.—The German University System, 
its development and characteristics. 


WE have seen, then, some of the scientific and evolutionary grounds 
for that fundamental educational importance which I would assign 
to a ‘ good story,” and which justify the child’s, the schoolboy’s, the 
woman’s, aye, and at heart the man’s marked preference for story 
books over lesson books, as not only one of the most natural but one 
of the most healthy of instincts. Nor can I hesitate to go further 
. into a not quite exceptionless but pretty comprehensive anathema 
of school books ; this to include not only the lower ones, the jumbles 
and compilations so largely manufactured by and for educational 
publishers, the sawdust and shoddy made primarily not to educate 
but to sell; but even the greater number of those written by teachers 
with some educational purpose, whose irreproachable information is 
but the apple-parings from the tree of knowledge, and whose history 
is but a sackful of long-fallen leaves of the tree of life, crammed 
together as they never grew. Let us be done with even those 
innocent and often desultorily interesting ‘‘ reading books,’’ those 
things of shreds and patches which have already, as their most 
direct educational result, produced the vast public who read in Tit 
Bits or spell in Pearson’s Weekly, each of these journals being 
essentially a weekly reading-book improved, that is, carried out 
more fully in principle and more successfully in result. Instead of 
these we want a school library, in which with a little management 
hardly any youngster but will read a little, and many much. I have 
not as yet in my life met any single person of any marked originality 
and effectiveness who had not enjoyed some considerable measure 
of educational freedom in the direction in which his individuality 
lay ; for what is called special talent, marked genius, and so on, is no 
scarce or mysterious “ gift,’’ but a growth—its choicest flowers and 
fruits are but the natural growth of sound seed in unchecked sunshine 
and favourable soil. But at present our children are not only “born 
in captivity,” as a wise American educationist reminds us, but also 
bred there. That is to say, they are prisoners with compulsory 
work ; but prisoners with compulsory work are slaves. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has threatened us with the “ coming slavery ”’ of a perfected 
State socialism, but it has still to be sufficiently recognised that for 
the school children of civilised nations this very slavery has come. 
I am not altogether saying that I regret this. There is at any rate 
no use in regretting any accomplished fact. I am content to urge 
that as our fathers have now done so much in materially bringing 
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the children into school and order and discipline, there yet remains 
for us the harder yet sweeter task of education proper—that of 
leading them out into freedom—of giving them that franchise of the 
world of culture which the routine education of the three R’s, 
despite all machinery of standards, addition of special subjects and 
what not, hoped and promised to give but necessarily failed. 
Condensing my criticism of schoolboy and school books into a single 
thesis, I want to replace the school books to a very large extent by 
books, and I point to the ‘‘ Home-reading Circles,” if an instance of 
the practical possibility of this be required, or to the Juvenile 
Department of the Edinburgh Public Library for another, and say 
that here we have at any rate the raw material. 

Lest I be understood to find fault with the primary schools alone, 
let me hasten to say that so far as I have seen the secondary schools, 
especially those for boys, are oftener worse than better. Take, first, 
those of the Continent. What more weary prisons for body and soul 
have yet existed than the French Lycée, the German Gymnasium ? 
And if our British schools are less tyrannous it is essentially because 
in this respect they are happily as yet less developed as schools and 
more as playing fields, though much of their recent ‘‘ Educational 
Progress’’ has been upon French and German lines; witness their 
growth of examinations. The spirit of such schools is best repre- 
sented by the University of France—not the University in the 
German or English or Scottish sense, but one of the most noteworthy 
products of the systematic and'military genius of Napoleon in 
reorganising the institutions of the past; in this case essentially not 
the old Universities but the Jesuit schools—a vast network which 
binds the whole educational apparatus of the nation, primary, 
secondary, and higher alike, into one rigorously systematised, 
organised, and centralised machinery of instruction and examina- 
tion, of which the classical story of the Minister of Education who 
takes out his watch and complacently remarks ‘at this moment 
every child in France is saying such and such a lesson”’ is only one 
of those slight exaggerations which most forcibly express the facts. 

I need not attempt to describe a French Lycée. No one who has 
not travelled in France would believe that slavery such as this could 
exist in a country in many ways so socially and politically emanci- 
pated ; but it is less difficult to understand the hearty adoption of the 
Napoleonic ideal and system by Prussia, the long-entailed estate of that 
commanding dynasty of soldier-kings whose natural and national 
industry is war, and hence again its consequent adoption throughout 
Germany, as their conquests and influence gradually submerged its 
independent provincial capitals, its free industrial republics. As we 
were noting how Messrs. A. B. C. and Co.’s reading books for the 
Code have prepared the generation of ‘“‘ Tit Bits’’ and have educated 
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them that sit weekly at the feet of ‘‘ Pearson,” so we can understand 
how the modern Germany of militarism and State socialism has 
been prepared for in the schools. 

We are proud of our free country, but I know of nothing like a 
study of continental education to make one appreciate and value 
this fully, for no impression of foreign travel is more startling than 
the gradual realisation that all that we have read of Chinese 
examinations in Chinese classics, for Chinese mandarinates, still 
exists and flourishes on both sides (but especially southwards) of the 
Rhine. The best youth of France and Germany are at this moment 
all preparing for their Paris and Berlin-made examinations, their 
best years all given to cramming down the official formule of their 
code, their education thus precisely corresponding in principle to 
that of so many parrots in a cage, save that of course the latter 
would not be so systematically and continuously frightened. This 
again may seem exaggerated, but let any one who thinks so go and 
see. I shall gladly find him introductions to friends as well as foes 
of the system, but shall only ask him to compare notes with some 
such intelligent examiner of the University of France as one who 
told me lately—‘‘if I were to tell these students that there is one 
God, or two, or three, or four, or none at all, they would merely say 
to each other ‘that is all the same to us (cela nous est bien éyal), we 
must say exactly what he does, or he will pluck us in the examina- 
tion.’’’ Or let him ask two or three of the really original younger 
German men of science how they look back to their last years at 
school, and see if some of them do not know how the notorious 
lifelong injury so common to their eyes did not go deeper. 

Of this University of France—which dominates not only its own 
colleges and schools, but in its principle also the higher schools of 
Germany—our own University of London was also an importation, 
little adulterated but happily only fragmentary. And hence we can 
at once understand how its standard of youthful attainment for 
examination-success has always been so distinctly higher, and yet 
its outcome in mature productivity so distinctly lower than that of 
the other less modern Universities of Britain. A generation after its 


foundation, and largely indeed as its graduates and representative 


men, notably the late Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), came into 
power, new advances in the direction of the University of France to 
reign over us have been frequent and rapid, but need no enumera- 
tion here, while enough has been said no doubt in criticism of their 
educational result Every one who has watched the recent collapse 
of the Chinese from the very outset of their defence of Corea must 
have realised the disadvantage of the spirit of routine in circum- 
stances in which routine no longer avails and in competition with 
open, active, and ready intelligence. And using the present to 
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explain the past, we may more clearly understand one great element 
of the French collapse in 1870, and inquire into the often emphasised 
educational element of the German victories. 

‘But you denounced the German schools as much and more than 
the French,” the reader may naturally say. Certainly I did the 
schools, but I have not yet spoken of the German University, which 
on its good side, the only one we need here discuss, is something 
very different. Here again we need another rapid summary of 
history. The great social, philosophical, and literary movement of 
France in the last century found the outcome of its critical and 
social sides, headed by Voltaire and Rousseau respectively in the 
Revolution, but of its scientific side in Diderot’s great ‘‘ Hncyclo- 
pedia,” and in that extraordinary outburst of scientific discovery by 
which the two generations headed by Lavoisier and Cuvier success- 
ively illuminated the world. For Paris did deserve in these days 
that proudest name by which her citizen poet was wont to call 
her, “ Ville-Lumiére” (City of Light), though the new Napoleonic 
University and its mandarins manfully helped the reaction to 
quench it; and hence it is that the Germans to this day name this 
great epoch the ‘“ Aufkldrung” (up-clearing, illumination), which 
awoke them to so much purpose into the modern world. What 
Voltaire had sown, and Frederick the Great had watered, came to 
marvellous increase. And so when a generation later Napoleon had 
materially crushed and temporarily overthrown Germany, and 
spiritually overthrown and permanently crushed France, the great 
Humboldt and his brother, masters between them of the whole 
encyclopedic range of the humanities and the sciences as no other 
men of that accomplished time—intimately knowing too all that was 
best in France—were able to head the reorganisation of the German 
University in the spirit of the French encyclop#dic movement, and 
therefore in altogether thorough contrast to the Napoleonic arrestment 
of that movement. Lernfretheit wnd Lehrfrethert (freedom to learn 
and freedom to teach), full freedom therefore to all the manifold and 
ever-growing branches of knowledge, full recognition of the vast and 
ever-increasing division of labour demanded to follow these, the 
independence of teacher and student alike from every form of 
official code and programme and routine examination, the complete 
independence yet brotherly interdependence of each university, 
students and teachers passing freely from one corner of Germany to 
the other; all these advantages and more, multiplied too (we must 
not forget imagination and feeling) by their patriotic intensity as the 
centres of the national movement of recovery and of political 
unification, made them after 1812 not only the natural places 
of mental recovery from the excessive discipline of the Gymnasium, 
but the most conspicuous intellectual lights of Hurope. While our 
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new educational machinery was-being imported from France, our 
main advances in educational realities came from Germany—thanks 
partly to Coleridge, Carlyle, and others, who discovered her for us ; 
next to the actual influx of not a few notable German missionaries, 
as we may practically call them, like Max Miiller; next to our own 
best students re-learning their business in Germany, and finally to 
the rapidly-increasing Germanisation of our leading British Univer- 
sities, headed especially by Cambridge. The importance of this 
German leadership in specialism, and its influence upon all other 
nations, is well illustrated by a saying to me of an eminent Belgian 
historian: ‘“‘There is hardly a man of us in the Universities of 
Europe who knows his business—who can really work—of whom it 
may not be said, he is the intellectual son or grandson of a German.” 
To this German influence, too, we may largely trace the admission of 
the ‘special subjects” of the Code, or the establishment of the 
efficient scientific laboratories, and the recognition of free choice 
among a large variety of subjects which are among the strong points 
of South Kensington.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


Educational History of France, before and since the War of 1870.— 
Reval of French Supremacy now in progress, though insufficiently 
recognised in Britain.—Haamples from Geography, History, and 
Economics. 

RETURNING &@ moment to the war of 1870, and to our illustration 

from the Eastern war of 1894, we may express no small part of the 

educational superiority of German over Frenchman by saying that 
the abler men of the former had the relatively Japanese education. 

But if we just now speak of intellectual fixity and slavery to routine 

as characteristically Chinese, and mental openness and freedom, 

activity and initiative as Japanese, we must remember that it is only 

a generation since Japan ceased to be, or at least seemed to us in 

Europe, the more inaccessibly Chinese of the two. Similarly the 

France of the eighteenth century, breaking utterly away from the 

conventionalism of the past, was the Japan of Europe. Continuing 

the illustration, may we not imagine Japanese progress to become 
arrested by her military eminence, and Chinese progress to be 
aroused by her defeats? It certainly was so for France and Germany 
respectively from Napoleon’s victory of Jena onwards, as the turning 





— 


* A fuller outline of this survey of foreign education will be found in the 


writer’s paper in the Fortnightly Review for October, 1893, entitled “ Foreign 
University Systems.” 
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of the tables in 1870 showed. But if so, is it not time to be asking 
is there not since then perhaps in progress one turn more? Japan 
and China once more, as it were, changing places? Without going so 
far as to call Germany a China, it is again France that is now the 
most Japan-like of European countries—as eagerly active to recover 
lost ground in the world of intellect and education as her great 
exhibitions have shown her determined to vindicate her ancient 
leadership in the finer industries and arts. Hence the above descrip- 
tion of the University of France as a Chinese examination-network 
would wholly mislead the reader were it not complemented by the 
full recognition of a rapidly progressing renascence or creation of 
great Universities in the true historic sense, and this not in Paris 
only, but in Montpellier, Lyons, Bordeaux, and not a few other 
cities. As good evidence of this may be mentioned a single personal 
fact, that, as largely responsible for advising Scottish students where 
best among foreign Universities to prosecute their higher studies, I 
have’ more and more to recommend Paris or Montpellier, where 
formerly I should as certainly have had to indicate Berlin or 
Heidelberg or Strasburg. And without at all proposing to go fully 
into this subject of the Revival of France, which would take us too 
far from the present one, I would press the reader not to be satisfied 
with the popular ignorance and prejudices which make up at present 
three-fourths or more of British public opinion, expressed and 
developed as this has been by the London press. It would be only 
a compact way of affirming this were we to assert that the Zimes, 
Standard, and Daily Telegraph, to name only three important papers, 
know apparently about as little of France beyond the Boulevards, 
the Chamber, and the Senate, as a Scot or a Norwegian would say 
they know about their less-important countries; and on the whole 
represent even this restricted France to us essentially in the same 
way as an Irishman would say they have been wont to do Ireland, 
i.e., by continuous insistance upon her darker sides almost alone, 
and even this not intelligently. There is no space to justify this in 
detail or to extend it, from the National Observer to the Review 
of Reviews. But as examples of the kind of news of France scarcely 
to be found in London papers, even in those which seriously 
recognise the existence of interests outside daily political and personal 
ones, let us see how our present subjects—Geography, History, 
Economics, and Citizenship—are being handled in France. 

Begin (a) with Geography. I might tell many amusing stories of 
French popular ignorance, some of which could hardly be surpassed 
in China itself; and there can be no doubt that among the elder 
generation on the average there was and still is far less general 
knowledge of other countries than here or in Germany. Let us look, 
however, at the other side of things, the contrast to that Chinese 
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isolation and indifference, after all so common in all countries, and 
ask what may be the proportion, after all so small in all countries, 
who may be described as having attained, with regard to interest in 
foreign countries, what we may literally call the Japanese point of 
view. We feel a certain just pride in our large London and Scottish 
Royal Geographical Societies, with their many branches and their 
many activities ; still more so does the German in his on the whole 
stronger and more numerous ones. Yet the French, so lately 
apparently nowhere, have yet had to show for themselves the best 
book of general geography yet produced, Elisée Reclus’ magnificent 
Géographie Universelle, while for the last twenty years the number 
of people actively enough interested in geography to join a society, 
practically not a bad test, has been creeping up until a year or two 
ago they were exactly equal, not, as one might be surprised to hear, 
to those of the Geographical Societies of Britain or even Germany, 
but to all of both countries put together. 

Pass now to (6) History,* for which we have in London or Man- 
chester, Edinburgh or Glasgow, only one professor apiece, and even 
in Oxford, our leading historical school, but a few effective teachers, 
one can understand the respect commanded by the University of 
Berlin when we note that it has more than a score of courses and 
teachers. The last winter I spent in Paris, however, I counted more 
than fifty courses of academic rank or equivalence. The central 
‘German ”’ University (for division of labour and active specialisa- 
tion) is thus at Paris, and there is now less and less lack of that 
careful study of detail in which France was lately so disgracefully 
and notoriously deficient. Leaving quantity for quality, the Revue 
Mistorique, the Revue de |’ Histoire des Religions, and the like, are 
now doing as good work as any in Europe, some say the best work. 
Many, too, may remember the columns which our press rightly 
devoted to the veteran German historian, Ranke, when he died full 
of years and of honours, and the eulogium of his Universal History. 
There is now, or at any rate there was lately, no one occupied in 
Germany with universal history at all; special periods or persons 


* A friendly critic suggests doubts if these discussions of educational machinery 
and scientific progress be appropriate matter for these pages. But to this 1 would 
reply that though we may not be satisfied with the completeness of M. Arnold’s 
definition of culture as ‘ knowing the best thatis thought and done in the world,”’ 
none will deny that it is well to know all we can of this. Iam here offering what 
to some at any rate will be news of it. I take this, too, as an example of the 
preceding argument, that every man should have an interest in these sciences 
just as he has already in electricity for instance, with its telephones and phono- 
graphs and what not. AndI am, moreover, going on presently to argue that by 
help of certain specific elements of recent scientific progress (and this particularly 
in France) in the interweaving of geography, history, and economics, we are 
in a position not only to make a great step in unifying and democratising our best 
ideas, but in applying these to the practical tasks of citizenship and education. 
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alone interest her workers. The only Universal History being 
written in Kurope at present now comes from Paris, edited by the 
leading professor of History and largely written by his scholars, 
whom he has helped to raise to a more than German standard 
of excellence. 

For original works even the degenerate France of the Second 
Empire was not so much behind Germany and Britain, for even 
then the works of Taine and Rénan, of Thiers and Michelet and 
others stood out. Since then, however, not only have the first two 
produced their greatest works, but one of these, Taine’s “ Origins of 
Contemporary France,” is at present exercising a social and political 
influence probably greater upon its nation than any historical work 
whatsoever; for it has specially contributed to the education of a 
new generation who differ from their fathers—who could see only the 
virtues of the Right and the vices of the Left, or vice versd—in seeing 
how both sides have come to be where they are. Hence, in fact, in 
no small measure the present movement towards the reconsolida- 
tion of France. But let us pass to (c) Economics. 

In no science, as was natural, had France fallen more behind 
during and even before the Second Empire than in economics; and 
later, when myself a student in Paris, I have heard lectures from 
leading professors and members of the Institute of which two at 
least are still clear in my memory for an unusual reason: that of 
being the most ignorant and the most slovenly which I haveever heard 
anywhere upon any subject; and that is saying a good deal. Here 
then, as in so many other cases, I can quite recognise that there are 
abundant grounds for the strong impression of ‘‘ Our own Correspon- 
dent,” whether half-informed resident or superficial tourist, that 
‘there is little or no serious work done in France.” However, the 
slovenliness and the ignorance are passing over to his side and ours 
who believe him. It is good to learn all we can at home, and also to 
have all we can from abroad; hence we may be thankful that we 
have the tradition of Smith and Mill and Jevons united and main- 
tained by Marshall, Foxwell, and Nicholson, and supplemented by 
the importation of the theories of the Austrian school of economists 
by Smart; that that encyclopedic command of industrial facts and 
figures which we associate with the school of Schmoller and Wagner 
should be represented by Mavor, or the impulse of the historical 
research and insight of Roscher and Laveleye continued and trans- 
mitted by Thorold Rogers, by Cunningham and Ashley, and with all 
these whole bodies of less popularly known or younger workers. 
Among these latter, again, new impulses are at work, and new 
bodies forming on all sides and centres, chiefly of course thanks to 
the influence of German socialism. In this connection it would be 
unpardonable in even the most superficial survey of British 
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economics to omit recognition af the often stimulating and suggestive 
publications of the Fabian Society, despite their unusual exaggeration 
of that provincialism to which economic schools seem always most 
readily to fall a prey. | 

In most if not all these different sides of economics I believe it 
may be safely affirmed that France is now again respectably abreast of 
the times or ‘‘creeping up,” and that in all-round view Gide, Espinas, 
and others are coming into leading positions. Recognising all these, 
however, we may still note that there have been other recent 
important movements in economics even among ourselves, and these 
are historically or actually in more intimate relation to France than 
the others. The wide influence of Mr. Henry George’s ‘“ Poverty 
and Progress” is due no doubt largely to that infusion of imagina- 
tion and feeling in which he resembles Ruskin, who had his impulse 
from Carlyle, as he again in this respect from Sismondi and St. 
Simon. But they derived their essential practical proposal from the 
revival of those of De Quesnay and his school, from which Adam 
Smith himself developed. In the same way the shock given to 
British orthodoxy by Mr. Ingram’s article, ‘‘ Political Economy,” in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” was simply due to his vigorously 
bringing to bear upon it in detail the criticisms of Auguste Comte 
half a century before. Our historic indebtedness to France in the 
past is thus even greater than our present indebtedness to Germany. 
And as we shall see, it is towards France that we are now turning 
again. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Charles Booth as one of our own latest and best Hconomists.— 
Nature and wmportance of his work.—Its correspondence to that of 
Le Play. 


Leavine now all these familiar schools of economic theory and 
history, in which we at least still hold our own, it will probably 
be admitted by economists of most persuasions, as it certainly must 
be by anyone who has been insisting on the standpoint of the 
sciences of observation or proclaiming the future of statistics, that 
we have no more important recent literature than the works of Mr. 
Charles Booth, whose ‘‘ London Labour and the London Poor’”’ has 
_ done more to bring concrete observation and careful statistics into 

British economics than any other writer. Contrast his method with 
the classical one. Instead of taking Wealth before population, and 
of this the Production first, the distribution second, and the con- 
sumption nowhere, we have Population first, its wealth afterwards, 
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with its Consumption first and foremost, distribution and production 
thereafter. Nor does this revolution in the treatment of economics 
invert the logical order merely; it goes into matter and spirit, into 
principle and detail, for in a word it corresponds to a modern 
natural science in its early stages, instead of a mediseval science in 
its later ones. Instead of taking for granted ‘‘laws of population ” 
and leaving each and every particular population out of considera- 
tion, it is with this or that particular population that we begin. First 
of all we take its census, and this not of mere quantity as a whole 
but of quality, district by district, house by house, family by family, 
occupation by occupation, even man by man (witness those new 
detailed studies of the criminal classes, which Mr. Booth and others 
think worth making even of the non-criminal ones), year by year. 
With infinite labours of historical and statistical research our 
accumulated facts do begin to yield us certain ideas or laws, often 
unexpected altogether, often too quite unexpectedly different from 
those which our “laws of population” led us to anticipate; and 
sometimes of course also verifying what the old economists had 
themselves observed or divined. This department of concrete 
human history and geography, “demography” as it is called, is 
again one of the things ‘‘ they manage better in France,’’* where of 
late years its specialists have grown and multiplied and laboured 
upon a quite German scale; and economics, as a science of man, is 
thus gaining its true basis as a science of observation of men. 
Much, however, though we owe to the observer who notes and 
collects all the facts he can about all the beings he can observe, 
whether diseased or healthy, exceptional or common, we owe more 
to him who can seize amid the infinitude of details the comparatively 
few and essential characteristic types, who can isolate and analyse 
and compare these in detail, and thus give us a deepened and 
simplified grasp of the phenomena before us. Much, then, though we 
may learn. of the modern world from its pathological and aberrant 
individuals with the school of observers commonly represented for 





* The reasons of this particular scientific development may be indicated, as it 
furnishes an interesting example of the way in which science constantly arises 
from the needs and local conditions of life. First a product of the military 
necessity of at once calculating the whole possible strength of national armies 
and yet of measuring and testing each individual man, the adaptation of similar 
methods to the criminal classes is soon felt to be not only interesting and 
convenient but practically useful. But itis the state of the population in France, 
at many points stationary or even decreasing and everywhere at best slowly 
increasing, which has attracted and concentrated the attention of thoughtful and 
patriotic Frenchmen upon these problems with an intensity hardly conceivable 
in a country which has happily no such military situation, and of which the 
population not only increases but overflows. Germany and Italy next follow 
the lead of France, and so a local initiative becomes a general progress. 
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us in this country by Mr. Galton, or from Mr. Booth’s survey of the 
prosperity or poverty of its vastest agglomeration of population, this 
all corresponds to natural history at its earlier levels, and we still 
need our comparative anatomist and physiologist to analyse out for 
us the essential types, our embryologist and evolutionist to show 
how from these few forms has developed the present state of things. 
But these essential types are not the lunatics nor the criminals, the 
sick nor even the poor, upon whom the special attention of social 
observers and social reformers has always first and as yet mainly 
been concentrated. In this respect Mr. Booth as observer, and his 
famous namesake as social reformer,.are still too much mere develop- 
ments of the fashionable slummers of'a few years back, whose desires. 
to observe the state of London and to reform it were of course 
notable if incomplete steps in progress. Hence we can see how the 
abstract and hard-hearted orthodox economist was also so far right 
in maintaining that we were not making a great advance either 
scientific or practical by our statistics of darkest London or England, 
or even by our proposals of ways out, and that we must return once 
more to the normal world of industry and the familiar study of the 
normal laws of the relations of ‘labour and capital,’ and make the 
best of these. 

The reconciliation of this dispute, of which Professor Huxley and 
General Booth were lately the protagonists, is no doubt in progress 
in various directions. In the practical world the co-operator need 
hardly be reminded of his own existence and prosperity. Smaller 
beginnings, too, are in the wind, or germinating here and there. 
Leaving the world of action aside, however, is it not time to recognise 
that’ abstract economist and detailed observer have each a half 
truth, which we may unite? The essential life of modern industry 
is what first concerns us —Labour, then, and capital, or rather 
labourer and capitalist, not primarily: therefore the unemployed 
labourer any more than the unemployed capitalist (who. in his day, 
one not yet ended, was wont also to seem to many the very “hub of 
creation,’ upon whom all things turned); not the sick, bodily or 
socially sick and dying, but the living, the active, the sound. Only— 
and here comes in the essential departure beyond the orthodox 
abstract economics, the essential transition to concrete science—since 
the detailed observation of what was so long slumped as ‘disease”’ 
and ‘crime ’”’ is already giving us results so varied and so interesting 
in themselves, and already so productive in the world of action (not 
to speak of their promise of deepened thought and heightened action 
in the future) may not something at least be expected of a similar 
analysis of ‘industry’ into details beyond the “capital and labour”’ 
of the traditional economics? Surely since ‘‘ Industry” is made up 
of particular and very different occupations, just as ‘‘ Disease” of 
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diseases, and ‘‘Crime”’ of crimes, may not these be as well worth 
separate study and treatment ? The essential problem of economics 
as a science of observation thus appears to be the study of the 
occupations essential to the phase and period of civilisation with 
which we are concerned. Of these, therefore, we must study the 
most typical and normal examples, not the exceptional individuals 
or disordered states to begin with. And since all occupations 
depend primarily upon physical conditions on one hand, detailed 
geographical study of the environment of each occupation cannot be 
avoided if we are really to understand either the rise and develop- 
ment or the conditions and prospects of the industry in question. 
Among traditional economists this has been admitted since Jevons 
as regards the coal industry, but it still awaits consistent application 
in other even more obvious cases. Moreover, as physical surround- 
ings primarily .determine the elementary work, so these together 
determine (1) the mode of its organisation, and (2) the social 
institutions which arise from this. But the preceding conditions 
again determine the character of the family and a whole body of 
resultant institutions, and so our studies of the characteristic 
occupations of region by region are the essential material of a study of 
its whole civilisation. The economist has seen this for one or two 
of the most obvious cases, or at any rate has remarked upon the 
differences between the pastoral and the agricultural state, but has 
not attempted to go much further. Here, however, we have reached 
the possibility of ‘‘ social monographs;’’ definite studies of well 
chosen, 1.e., average normal types of all the great forms of human 


- occupation, the family and not merely the individual worker being 


of course the unit. We thus reach the idea of compiling an 
encyclopedia of economic natural history, as it were, of the working 
classes of the world ; so that this, if it existed, would be the centre 
and basis of the serious study of political economy throughout the 
world, the real mine of information regarding the wealth and well- 
being of nations, past, present, and even prospective. 

Well, this much-needed master-work actually exists, or rather has 
been for many years in progress in France; it is the Ouvriers des 
Deux Mondes, Monographies Sociales (Monographic Studies of the 
Working Classes of the Old and New World) of an economist whose 
name the average reader has usually never heard, and whom even 
the French workman passes by as a long-winded old gentleman of 
benevolent, but apparently conservative, capitalistic and churchy 
leanings. I am at a loss, therefore, to express with sufficient 
strength and clearness my own indebtedness to Le Play, much more 
my conviction of the fundamental and revolutionary importance of 
the essential conceptions expressed in, or subsequently more clearly 
developed from his works (of which the above-mentioned social 
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monographs are the fundamental starting point), not only to 
economics, but to all the studies concerned with humanity. We 
hear much of the services of Darwin in establishing the doctrine of 
evolution in biology, and of Herbert Spencer in sociology, but I do not 
think I undervalue either of these* in stating the belief (to which I 
have been forced of late years, and as it were reluctantly, 1.e., after © 
my evolutionary and social ideas had taken pretty definite form) 
that Le Play’s work is of deeper scientific value than either of 
these two, since it implies far more living insight into the process 
of evolution, and this upon the social plane—helping to reveal the 
rational origins of history and the working of human society. Nor 
would this estimate be diminished were we to speak of the higher 
and more direct applicability of his ideas to social] practice. 

Now whether or not this large claim be true, or even whether it 
contain any reasonable approach to the truth, it is sufficient for my 
purpose if the reader admit that it seems worth investigating. For 
there must surely be some ground for Le Play’s producing so deep 
an impression, not, of course, merely upon myself, but I believe I 
may say without exception upon all the few students of social (or 
even organic) evolution whom his thought and influence have really 
reached, 1.e., who have taken the same trouble which it is necessary 
to give Darwin or Spencer, or any other serious and comprehensive 
thinker and bulky writer,+ in order to find out what he is about. 
For either (1) the scientific and vital unification of geography, 
history, and economics, or (2) the luminous application of this vast 
body of social doctrine to citizenship is a “large order ;’’ in fact, 
taken together, it would be about the largest going, including in 
fact nearly all other possible ones. Any adequate outline, therefore, 
is impossible within our present limits; this paper will have done 
its work if it arouse or increase the reader’s interest in any of the 
questions it has raised, most particularly in the Renascence of France 


* See (e.g.) ‘‘ Darwinian Theory,’’ *‘ Evolution,” ‘ Biology,” &c., of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, or “ Variation and Selection” of Encyclopsadia Britannica. — 

+In this connection I may at once say that Le Play is not best read in his 
own works; and this not merely because they are poor and diffuse in style, 
written under the disadvantages of a busy practical life, and representing 
different stages of his own development (at best incomplete), but mainly because 
this development (like most marked ones) had to be left to be carried on and 
reorganised by his school. This is represented (1) by the Société d’ Economie 
Sociale, which continues the publication of the Monographies Sociales, issues a 
fortnightly journal called La Réforme Sociale, and is specially interested in the 
application of Le Play’s methods and ideas to the economics and practical 
questions of the day. The other more recent journal, entitled La Science Sociale, 
is more concerned with developing Le Play’s scientific conceptions in geography 
and history, and in applying them in education; the two schools thus tending to 
complete each other. I trust the time is not distant when every economic and 
reference library will have both journals. 
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and in the school of Le Play. Of the incipient renascence of morals 
and citizenship there is neither time nor space to speak ;* but as I 
have several times attempted to economise space by very dogmatic 
and summary statements, I may do so once more. As I concluded 
my account and eulogium of the German Universities with the saying 
that “everyone who can work at any science in Europe is (so to 
speak) the son or grandson of a German,” so I shall commit myself 
to saying that it is becoming no less true alike of scientific and of 
social effort that every man who is working effectively in Europe or 
America is, whether he knows it or not, the brother (and very often 
the younger brother) of a Frenchman. If he does not know it, it 
would be well if he did; even if he found he had not much to learn, 
he might at any rate get on faster with his own work, whether of 
action or of speculation, and this whether his temperament dispose 
him to be more helped by sympathy or spurred by emulation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Democratisation of Culture (argued for in Chapter I.) requires 
that parents and teachers alike should be i contact with all such 
Head Sources of scientific and social thought, British or Foreign.— 

‘ Practical Possibilities of this; starting from our existing plane, 

i eg.,im Technical Education, and proceeding through physical science 

‘to economic and political questions. 


But why, the reader may ask, why all these sketches and 
criticisms of the history of education, these rambles over the 
Continent, this special insistance upon the ideas of contemporary 
France? Well, what we were discussing some pages back was 


* With regard to moral condition and public spirit, in regard to which our 
journalists and public with such almost daily regularity take special occasion to 
thank heaven that we are not as these Frenchmen, I may repeat a single 
statement from the only written attempt I have made before this paper to 
modify opinion on these matters—a private letter to the editor of one of the 
eminent London journals above named, deprecating a peculiarly vehement 
outburst of the too common English opinion upon the present and future of France, 
political, social, and moral. My point was to the effect that as I believed, from 
mutual private friends, he would be disposed to give me credit for having at least 
tried to know the best that was being done in social thought and effort in Britain, 
it might perhaps help to modify that hopelessness of France which he had expressed 
if I deponed from persona] observation and contact that, rich as we undoubtedly 
are becoming in men of ideas and goodwill, France appeared to me still richer. 
(This is of course not denying that such men and ideas are still only too rare in 
France as here, and that there is the most ample room and work for them.) 
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the question of the democratisation of the resources of culture, so 
that the plainest man who is intelligently interested in his news- 
paper should have, as it were, his telephone connection with the 
University, or be able, so to speak, to ring up the British Museum ; 
and as it is an old observation that whoso gladly learns will also gladly 
teach, we assumed that any man capable of appreciating this contact 
with a liberal education would wish others, and especially those of 
his own household, to be able to use it more fully in their turn. The 
world of education, the general organisation of culture, is in advance 
of that of politics in replacing national independence by international 
interdependence; so that the life and interests of a student are again 
becoming as of old more like those of a Catholic priest, to whom every 
Catholic church throughout the world is open even to officiate in. 
Or, if an utterly different simile be preferred, culture is like capital, 
increasingly cosmopolitan, and its movements in one land increasingly 
affect those of others. Apply now the first illustration to the 
humblest and remotest of Catholic households, and we see how the 
very children are in direct contact, through a chain of wonderfully 
few links, with the organisation and the ideas of the Vatican itself, 
the condition being not that the parents have any special theological 
attainments, but a moderate amount of sympathy. Or, passing to the 
second illustration, we are beginning increasingly to see how the 
oscillations of capital in remotest cities and even lands modify work 
and wages, and consequently the housewife’s purse and the children’s 
meal; hence the workman is only acquiring the political and social 
power necessary to assure even his domestic well-being as his 
organisation, co-operative or other, develops, and with it often the 
intelligence to wield it, at any rate the interest and sympathy needful 
to take part in it; so establishing in industry the missing bond 
between humanity and the home. | 

Returning from these illustrations to the kindred idea they 
illustrate—that great problem of the Education, indeed, in the best 
sense, the Cosmopolitan Education of the People—is it not clear that 
the homeliest parent, standing as he does between his children and 
the great world of education and ideas, of science and literature and 
art, must not wholly abandon them to these external teachers were 
they never so efficient, and so fall below the level of his own children 
who are at school to acquire contact with all this? He does not need 
to wield the organisation, he only needs intelligent sympathy and 
interest to enter it, and just as the two men of our illustrations are 
able to say ‘I am a Catholic,” or “I am a Co-operator,” so, 
however impossible it may be for him (as indeed for all the rest of 
us) to say ‘I am an educated man, abreast of the best ideas of the 
nineteenth century,’ he should at least be able to feel ‘‘I have at 
any rate enough interest, enough sympathy with the best ideas of my 
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age to point my children towards fuller and better ones, and so to go 
into the coming twentieth century, of which we hear so much 
expected, with them hand in hand.” 

That many men would fain do this, I believe, indeed know; but it 
would greatly enable the educationist to help them did they oftener 
and more actively stir him up, for here, as in more material affairs, 
there is nothing like Demand to promote Supply. If the demand 
for fresh ideas in social science, and the interest in foreign thought be 
not at present so active as it once was and again will be, and if the 
preceding discussion seem to some rather remote from daily interest 
and contemporary progress in our own country, let me start afresh 
from heme and:such actual demand and fresh supply as is at present 
most obvious in the educational world, that of Technical Education.* 
Let us see whether the movement in favour of technical education is 
not leading us, beyond the immediate issues apparent to all, towards 
our very studies of geography and history and economics. 

There are of course many different points from which the 
workman and educationist can start; but from the practice of any 
mechanical handicraft to the principle of it, and thence back again, 
is the routine with which the technical educationist is making us 
familiar. Even in course of this discipline we cannot avoid meeting 
many of the principles of pure science; indeed the central idea of the 
physical sciences soon comes up before us, that Doctrine of Energy 
which to have helped in elaborating is the central claim upon which 
rests the permanent scientific fame of Carnot and Joule, of Helmholtz 
and Kelvin. Turning from the mechanical or urban occupations to 
the rustic ones concerned with organic life, with farm and garden, 
stock and crops, the associated educational discipline and resultant 
outlook is not (as the brisk and ready townsman has always been 
too apt to suppose) less widely or deeply intelligent, but more. 
In this age of mechanical agriculture the rustic can hardly dispense 
with some even of the technical and mechanical knowledge of his 
town cousin, but his real education is in any case a far wider and 
complexer one. Geology starting from soil and spring, chemistry, 
too, starting from the same, meteorology from vague observation and 
vague instinct, are but the beginnings of it. To know the plant and 
animal life of the farm is to have in one’s mind the essential and 
sufficient stuff of new sciences, of botany and zoology, for which the 
townsman has in his Museum nothing but some of the dead material 
of reference; while to know the sorts of early or late potatoes, of 
clovers or conifers, Southdowns or Cheviots, Jerseys or Ayrshires, is 
to be in a position to have instructed Darwin, much less puzzle all 


* See Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell’s comprehensive survey of ‘‘ Technical Education 
at Home and Abroad,” in last year’s ‘“‘ Co-operative Annual,”’ p. 439. 
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the naturalists going. For we are here in full contact with the other 
great theory,* which to have advanced is the other scientific glory 
of the age, the world-changing Doctrine of Evolution ; and Darwin’s 
theory of Natural Selection is historically, as everyone knows, 
primarily a development from the agriculturist’s artificial selection 
of the best seed-corn and sheep. Thus even the technical educa- 
tionist (however Philistine his present aims and limitations may 
seem to the student, or however narrowly capitalistic they may seem 
to the workman) cannot but develop, indeed is even now developing, 
into one of the best and most scientific teachers of us all. With 
theories of energy and evolution in close relation to their appligation, 
we may go far. That personification of the natural and physical 
sciences by the press, still so popular under the names of ‘‘ Huxley 
and Tyndall,” puts the matter vividly, for the first of these well- 
earned reputations depends primarily upon timely and manful 
championing of the doctrine of natural selection, and the other.upon 
lucid and eloquent exposition of the theory of heat as a mode of 
motion. . 

But the reader may by this time impatiently be saying, ‘ your 
technical educationists, rustic and urban put together, with Huxley 
and Tyndall and all their theories thrown in, will not satisfy us, nor 
even after all so greatly help. Our pressing problems are social 
ones—capital and labour, trade-unionism and co-operation, socialism 
and anarchism. When are you coming to these? What has even 
become of the geography and history, of the economics and citizenship 
of your title, which promised so fairly ? What of your discourse on 
the importance of knowing more of French progress in general and 
of Le Play in particular ?’’ The answer, however, is not far to seek. 
I am coming as fast as I can, but must not forget the first maxim of 
the educationist—that of proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
that is from the sciences and industries of the physical and natural 
world and from the social sciences concretely based upon these. For 
what if it should be at least in some measure for lack of the essential 
ideas of these that the schemes and struggles of our ablest politicians 
make after all such slow progress, or the talk-ocean of our annual 
million of leading articles do so much less? And if all these 
be of disappointingly small result, how discouraged must be the 
ordinary busy and weary citizen in dealing with matters political and 
social. ‘‘What,’ it may be asked, ‘‘is everybody, even the journalist 


* Let me entreat the reader to avoid the popular confusion of theory with 
hypothesis. The latter is a supposition for the sake of argument, but the former 
is a rational general way of looking at and grouping a body of facts. Le Play, for 
instance, out of his stores of facts gives us a theory of social development ; while 
what an ordinary so-called ‘theoretic’’ writer calls the ‘‘laws of political 
economy,” in so far as these are not in direct relation to observed fact, are 
simply so many unverified hypotheses. 
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and his readers, to make their education over again?” I am not of 
course expecting that, with any great completeness so far as the 
generation now adult is concerned, but I do wish to help forward 
the rapid change which is going on in its ideas, and to spread the 
growing conviction that our conventional education, be it extended 
backwards to include the literature of Rome and Greece or confined 
to the A B C of our own, still awaits a revolution of which the great 
progress of scientific instruction during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century still gives a very inadequate idea. That the physical 
and the natural sciences should have acquired toleration as serious 
pursuits for their own sake is much, and that they should be 
rendered widely accessible to the people for the sake of their 
technical applications much also; but these two steps of educational 
progress are only preparatory to a third, that of utilising the 
essential conceptions of these sciences, not simply in detailed appli- 
cation to those activities for social life which we call the industrial 
occupations, but in that wholesale organisation of it—civic, regional, 
national, and international—which we call political economy and 
politics. After all, it needs little reflection to see that these 
doctrines are not extravagant, for our wealth of coal, for instance, is 
nowadays studied (since Jevons, even by economists) no longer 
merely as so much matter exchangeable between individuals, but as 
so much energy potential to society, and hence the doctrine of 
conservation of this energy is seen to be fundamental to all technical 
education in the special ways of using it. The corresponding 
progress, indeed, has made less advance, that of looking at 
individuals not merely as exchangers alternately manipulating 
the scales to their own advantage, but as that species of living 
organism of which the population shows the greatest and most 
rapid possibilities of evolutionary progress and of degeneration, 
bodily and mental, and this not simply or even primarily as 
individuals, but according to the whole conditions and relations of 
the social hive, with its. workers and drones. I have already in 
these pages put the case for these two ways of looking at economics 
in some detail,“ and it is therefore more agreeable to cite as 
independent examples of each respectively two papers in last year’s 
‘‘ Annual,” viz., Mr. Long’s paper on “Soil, and what it will grow” as 
a study of the energies of nature, and Mr. Nash’s paper on ‘“ Some 
Aspects of Industrial Mortality”’ as a study of degenerative evolution 
in man. . 

In short, then, the question for the young politician is no longer 
whether he is to vote Liberal or Conservative, nor for the young 
economist whether he is to take sides with Labour or with Capital; but 


* “ Co-operation versus Socialism.” ‘ Co-operative Annual,” 1888. 
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for each it is—how much do I understand of that wise utilisation 
of the energies of matter and of nature which can alone be called 
‘Industry’? of that complex intermixture of evolution and 
degeneration which has been too much confused as ‘‘ Progress’’? 
and if so, where and how do I see my way to aid the better 
organisation of the first towards producing the better elements of 
the second? This introduction of physical and natural science into 
our politics and economics, then, is at length in way of accomplish- 
ment, and thanks especially to the technical education movement — 
thanks, that is, not merely or even primarily to the professor of pure 
science, but to the man of applied science, the workman urban or 
rustic, the former being, as has been already pointed out, more 
especially concerned with the applications of energy and the economy 
of wealth, the latter with the yet more important ideas of healthy 
evolution. And it is only in proportion as these two great divisions 
of the industrial army, the urban and the rustic, come to harmonise 
and express their ideas that their members can really begin to 
exercise (.e., bring to bear) their long-discussed ‘‘franchise.”” And 
in proportion as they and their representative leaders and delegates 
succeed in combining their operations will they begin to attain the 
results of the said franchise. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Necessity of Unity and completeness in Education: apparent difficulty 
of this 1s more from the student's point of view than real from 
that of life. The Technical Education Movement important 
not merely as confined to giving part of the Umversity to the 
worker; but as tending to give the Worker with his concrete 
experience to the university. Examples of this, the agriculturist in 
botany, the road surveyor or mason in geology, and so on. Hxample 
of a well-defined local area which literally grows one particular type 
of scientist in every social class; possibilities and duties of the 
University of such a region. 

THE conceptions of energy and of evolution, the schools of physical 

and natural sciences, pure and applied—that is only one-half of the 

educational revolution—the other half remains. In passing, note 
that a true and complete re-volution of any body really in progression, 
whether it be the driving-wheel of the State or that of our own barrow, 
does not stop halfway (as ‘‘ revolutionists’’ and other half-measure 
politicians constantly imagine), but gets round again to where it 
started; not, however, to the point where it started from, but one 
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further on by its whole circumference. The old education I am 
seeking to displace had, despite its lamentable ignorance of nature 
and her laws, the virtue and strength of being primarily concerned 
with man, and had at any rate as its ideal knowing the best that he 
had thought and done. Whatever our new key of nature, it must 
not avenge its exclusion in the past through the onesidedness of the 
old culture by a new onesidedness which would exclude the time- 
honoured humanities. Yet what is to be aimed at is not toleration of 
these, side by side with science, like the “science” and “‘classics”’ of a 
modern school or university, ‘‘ each in its own place,” as we are com- 
placently told, and this place a compartment, watertight from the neigh- 
bouring one. We have to push on our scientific revolution through the 
human studies as well, and to re-read and re-state the study of man 
in their light. In so far as the scholar is doing this (and he is doing 
it more and more frequently and thoroughly*) he is for us, and we 
still more for him, witness, for instance, the plea for geography, not 
for its own sake merely, but for that of history, for human and 
social studies generally. Our ideal plan of study, therefore, our 
curriculum of science, our basis of technical as well as of general 
education is a threefold one, embracing the doctrines of Energy, of 
Evolution, and of Social Evolution. 

Here again is new ground of discouragement, for how on earth is 
the practical man as politician and economist, be he workman or 
master, voter or member, member or minister, even had he the 
whole of three lives instead of the scanty leisure of what remains of 
one to tackle all this, to swallow and digest as it were not only 
“Tyndall and Huxley” but Le Play to boot? It is easier than it 
looks, as is shown by a@ very little historical consideration of the 
enormous extent to which even the simplest intelligent modern mind 
has not only accumulated results but acquired powers of innumer- 
able lifetimes; witness, for instance, the untold ages of progress of 
astronomy and mathematics, of which now the simplest skipper not 
only must but actually can and does utilise the essentials every day 
of his voyage. 

Thus, though there is no royal road to learning, there are shorter 
and shorter popular ones; though let me hasten to say that I mean 
popular in its true sense of being fairly within the reach of ordinary 
people, and by no means in that vulgar sense of acceptableness to 
the languid curiosity of the mentally unemployed and lapsed masses, 
to whom science seems at best only a scrap-book of curious bits of 
information or a casual] addition to that variety entertainment which 
is their ideal of life. But I mean quite literally that here as every- 








* See, for instance, the discourses of Professors Jebb and Max Miiller in the 
volume of ‘University Extension Addresses,’ lately issued by the London 
University Extension Society. 
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where ‘‘to the poor is-the gospel preached.’”’ Does not each new 
social gospel steep the working masses before the classes? What 
was true of Christianity in the Roman Empire once has been true in 
our own century, of liberalism and radicalism, of specific political 
movements, or of economic ones, é.g., co-operation in our own 
country, of socialism and now of anarchism abroad, and he who 
has a new doctrine to preach in his turn must reach the young and 
leading spirits of the same audience. We are less accustomed to 
this idea in education than in religion or politics ; but if a concrete 
illustration be wanted, two crowd together to my pen. Take, first, 
one from juvenile education, and compare the great public schools of 
the upper and would-be upper classes with the board schools of the 
masses as regards either the architectural conditions of hygiene or 
the apparatus of intellectual education, and the superiority is in the 
inverse order of the social rank to which the schools belong. Here 
the reason is obvious ; the newer the school the better its material 
equipment can and should be. To compare the mental outfits of the 
‘best masters”’ in these respective schools would be more difficult 
and in any case invidious, but I may make up for this omission in 
my other illustration. I take my own profession with its educational 
appliances after school, technical and academic respectively, 
and adapted to the young ‘working man” and the student 
or young “learned man”’ respectively. A certain botanist having to 
organise his college department of botany did his best to ‘“‘know 
the best that was being thought and done” elsewhere in the world, 
and year by year tried to condense the essential ideas and methods 
of the great botanical centres, Berlin and Strasburg, Paris and 
Montpellier, Kew and Edinburgh, and so on, into his new school, 
until it might not improbably be able to give a point here and there 
to the all-absorbing University of Chicago itself. Meantime, one of 
his old pupils got an itinerant lectureship from a County Council, 
and in a year or two they compared notes. The professor had the 
honest (if not entirely unmixed) satisfaction of recognising that 
his old pupil had got ahead of him in the essential matter of living 
teaching, 1.e.,in not only teaching in a more real and fresh way, but 
in more completely approaching and expressing in its essentials that 
philosophical and evolutionary ideal of the science in its relation to 
life towards which the senior man had been longer working. The 
professor had been learning more in his science, but the other had 
lived more in it; the one had necessarily collected more of the 
results of the past, but the other had necessarily felt more keenly the 
needs of the present. 

This contrast of (my own) personal experience is not uncommon in 
other departments of culture. The University, like the museum or 
library (be they as open and acquisitive as you please, and the more 
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so the better), must always grow onwards from the past, must rest 
upon the vast foundation of past culture, must preserve the 
‘classics’ of every department of thought. Its prime task is not 
primarily to stimulate the practical man to immediate action, but to 
make him pause until he appreciate in some measure its vast 
accumulated wealth of ages of thought and experience, so that when 
he returns to action with this increased thought-capital his life 
of action may be not only extended but humanised. As action 
widens and experience develops his accompanying commentary of 
personal thought will develop with them, and so he is often able to 
repay his debt to the world of higher education with a new thought, 
a new discovery, which may even become classic in its turn. 

This is, in fact, one important side from which to study the 
questions of ‘the University of the People, and the University of 
the Future,” so well opened by Professor Laurie’s brief paper in last 
year’s ‘‘Annual.” The way to melt away the remains of that narrow 
and bigoted conservatism from which the public policy of Universities 
is now so rapidly departing, yet also of avoiding the unduly sanguine 
optimism and the too scattered effort by which the University Exten- 
sionist is apt to injure his own cause, is to have definite aims 
realisable within a reasonable period. The essential aim seems to 
me that the University should not only have capable men in 
intellectual contact with the people, as is now more and more the 
case, but that the people should correspondingly have capable men 
in intellectual eontact with the University. This is not as yet the case, 
though the participation of workmen in the University Extension 
system and their too slight representation at the “Summer Meetings” 
which are nowadays springing up are indicationsof this. The Univer- 
sity Extension movement is neceSsarily as yet principally concerned 
with increasing the extent of this contact of University and People, 
and what I am here suggesting is the next step—that of improving 
its quality as well, that of raising it to the genuine academic 
. standard. I do not mean by this the preparing ordinary young 
people for examination for University degrees without regular 
attendance, about which so much can be said for and against, and 
for which there are at any rate already full London University and 
partial Cambridge facilities if not also Oxford ones. I mean rather 
assisting the most able and active-minded people, younger and 
older, to know and keep in touch with “the best that is being 
thought and done in the world,” and, more than this, to go on 
thinking and doing it themselves, so that they in their turn may help 
and stimulate the University. Thus expressed I have no doubt 
this sounds utopian, but anyone who thinks so is overlooking the 
fact that every annual or bi-annual University graduation report in 
the newspaper has its ‘‘ honorary graduates,’ and that of these a 
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very great proportion have no previous connection with the 
University, but are there to receive her honours, not for having 
learned within her walls, but for having taught her from without. 

Almost the whole science of geology has thus come from the lay 
public, first of course those who have utilised their individual 
experience and advantages like the road-surveyor, William Smith, 
noticing the wealth and variety of the fossils he necessarily turned 
up in traversing England, like Hugh Miller with those of the stones 
he hewed, or the fox-hunter Sir Roderick Murchison, observant of 
rock and quarry along his cross-country rides. Note, however, also 
those who have overcome other disadvantages like Robert Dick, 
that baker of Thurso, now widely known through a well-written 
biography. 

Returning to our honorary graduates, then, we see that many are 
men of action pure and simple, who have never “studied” at the 
University at all; some even have been men of the working class. 
I do not think either of the artisan geologists above mentioned were 
recognised for academic honours; but keeping among geologists, I 
may cite as an even more notable and less-known case that of an 
unskilled labourer, whose back was not free from the burden until 
after forty, but who by that time had by sheer force of solitary 
meditation driven so far ahead into the most difficult problems of 
the science as to satisfy the professed geologist (himself of Huropean 
reputation) who discovered him, that (as he tells me he still holds 
twenty years after) here, without excepting even Sir Charles Lyell 
himself, was the very prince of geological thinkers. I cite a natural 
science not simply for an historic reason, that the dependence of 
science upon practical life and the debt of its academic teaching to 
the practical man is here peculiarly obvious, but also for another 
reason, a geographical one. I happen to teach in and to know the 
district which has produced these most powerful and effective of 
British geologists, and which has produced the first of British botanists 
also—that Robert Brown whom Humboldt gave the title of “ faczle 
princeps botanicorum.” It might at first seem mere coincidence 
that these two geologists, Lyell and Croll, should come from this same 
little region between Tay and Dee, or even that Robert Brown 
should have been a neighbour of Lyell’s. When we leave these 
Kuropean reputations for more narrowly British ones, we still find 
names like that of Don, first of British collectors, or Douglas, first 
of travelling ones, or Patrick Matthew, whose restless brain threw 
out the theory of natural selection independently of Darwin, and you 
may still think nothing of it, especially if, like myself (though I have 
not, alas! the good fortune to be of the breed), you happen to have 
been brought up and have your every-day work in that region. But 
one of my colleagues, who as an Irishman educated at Edinburgh and 
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Cambridge had no temptation to undue local vanity or patriotism, 
but as a stranger could look at the district and its people with 
fresher and more intelligent eyes than we who were dulled by life- 
long familiarity, first called my attention to these facts and the 
wider state of things from which they arise—namely, that (whatever 
be the reason) there happens to be quite an unusual percentage of 
more or less skilled amateur naturalists among the public in this 
area, and this irrespective of social position altogether, and repre- 
senting all classes just as did those specially-distinguished men I 
first cited. This percentage is of course, as everywhere, very small, 
but here I am safe in saying, relatively to other districts, exception- 
ally high. That is, there are more lairds who have developed out 
- of sportsmen into ornithologists or geologists, more doctors who 
amuse their scanty leisure with this or that hobby or have retired 
into scientific work altogether, more professional and amateur 
gardeners who think about their plants in ways unconnected with 
the flower show, and so, too, more working-men naturalists and boy 
naturalists rambling on Saturday afternoons than we know of else- 
where. That a community so rich in amateur naturalists should in the 
last generation have produced so large a proportion of the professed 
ones, and of them so many of the first rank, is thus just as intelligible 
and natural as that they should at present have active naturalists’ 
societies and field clubs, or rising local museums and private 
collections, of both which some are naturally exceptionally good. 
Here surely, if anywhere, is a case in which the possible relation 
of the University to the people is becoming clear. We professors of 
natural science, though beginning to find out what sort of a place 
we are in, used to think we might as well or better be back in 
Edinburgh or Cambridge, in London or Paris, teaching the ordinary 
(1.e.. inferior) average public whom we know there; now we begin 
to feel like teachers of song in Wales or Yorkshire, or other district 
relatively rich in good natural ear and voice—that is to say, we begin 
to see that it will be our fault if we cannot make something of such 
good stuff if we can only gather some of it to work upon. But even 
the naturalists of the region of whom I have been speaking are after 
all so small and scattered a remnant among the population as never, 
so far as I know, to have become aware of that relatively exceptional 
number and strength that I am insisting on. And if this be so, and 
the idea be so new to ourselves, we cannot complain if the University 
and City of this particular region may both need some educating 
before they see with us. I would readily attack the large measure of 
local incredulity I should expect to meet with in regard to this high 
estimate of the actual and possible local naturalists by making a 
fresh start, and applying the same methods to the great commercial 
city itself and the leaders of its industries, its manufacturers of jute 
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and flax and marmalade, its whale-fishers and photographers, 
endeavouring to decipher its and their particular local scientific 
advantages and possibilities, of which, though far more deeply latent 
and undeveloped than in the former case, I believe we can make out 
at least one. But all I want in this particular example, as through- 
out the present paper, is to indicate the geographical and historical, 
the economic and civic points of view, not to insist on this or that 
special result of them. Grant me, however, for the sake of argument, 
at least the possible existence of this local gold vein, from which 
your “men of genius” like Lyell or Croll are the large nuggets, 
your men of talent (like many who shall be nameless) the average 
ones, your mildest amateur and youngest boy naturalist the dust. 
If this vein of ability exists it is worth looking for, and it is the 
business of a University to do this. And it can search and work, 
refine and mould, nay, do better; for though we have not yet the full 
secret of educational alchemy, there is one vast superiority of this 
living wealth of the spirit over that of the material world; this gold- 
dust grows into small nuggets, and the small into larger; and we 
may help the process in many ways. 

In science, then, as in song, there is no distinction of classes, they 
simply vanish out of sight. Lyell and Hugh Miller are like Scott 
and Burns in literature. Who can imagine a cross-separation 
of the two baronets from the mason and the ploughman! Here, 
again, I may quote one of the papers of last year’s ‘‘ Annual,’ Dr. 
Dunckley’s ‘“ History and Effects of the Privileged Classes in 
Civilised Countries,’ and note his summing up (p. 260): “As aids 
in the advance towards social equality two things hold the first 
place—education and good manners.’”’ Hence what I have been 
doing has been trying to work out into some detail the possibilities as 
regards the first of these—education, the leading out of capacities. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Though such Democratisation of Culture is thus seen to be at once 
necessary and practicable, we need not merely to ‘‘ popularise”’ our 
knowledge but to organise, condense, and methodise 1t.—Example 
of wmportance of Arithmetical Notatwon.—Advances im Graphic 
Methods and their possibilities as furnishing not only a Shorthand, 
but as 1t were a Mathematical and a Musical Notation of the 
Resources of Culture. 


RETURNING from these long illustrations to the problem, that of 
placing the essential results of modern culture within the reach of 
the more strenuous and open minds among the general public, one 
is met by the natural feeling of discouragement before the apparently 
unwieldy mass, complexity, and confusion of human knowledge. 


a. 
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So early as the thirteenth century a learned alchemist wrote a 
whole book upon antimony, but prefaced it by the statement: ‘‘The 
shortness of life maketh it impossible for one man thoroughly to 
learn antimony, in which every day something of new is being 
discovered.””’ What do we hear oftener nowadays than that a life- 
time is needed to master the corner of a single field of knowledge ? 
But a greater than this alchemist, the philosopher Leibnitz, pointed 
out a century ago that “the more science advances the more it is 
concentrated into little books.” As I have on previous pages abused 
the conventional school-book, I may noteit is already being replaced by 
small books of a better order, not dead accumulations of facts, but 
living expositions, which put the reader at the scientific man’s 
(say rather the thinking man’s) point of view. 

Despite this, however, we need some fresh advance; we need, as 
it were, some royal road to learning. It is not the stores of 
knowledge that fail us, but the means of reaching and utilising them. 
That ‘there is no royal road to learning” is again proverbial, nor 
can there be any democratic one in the ordinary class sense of these 
words. We have just been seeing that there are no social classes in 
the world of culture. Our age, however, has been one of improve- 
ment of material roads, and royalty and democracy alike speed with 
the express train over the same road in which they both not so long 
ago stuck fast in the mud. If, then, the resources of civilisation be 
so great in the material world, what must be the resources of the 
human mind, from which all these material improvements spring ? 
May it not turn inward upon itself, and increase its powers in 
dealing with the world of thought in proportion to the increase of 
its power upon the world of material things? The student, who is 
so often spoken of as a mental athlete, is surely not designed for ever 
to stop at devouring enormous quantities of nutritive information, 
nor even of digesting it till he.develops into the most bulky and 
ready of encyclopedias of learning. His business, like the athlete’s, 
is to increase and discipline his muscle. In a word, taking know- 
ledge for granted, can we not find ways and means of increasing 
power? 

Just as it 18 one commonplace of mechanical science that the 
utilisation of coal has increased a millionfold the productive power 
of mankind, and another that we as yet waste by far the greatest 
part of the energy of our coal, so that new possibilities of progress 
are opening before us, may we not hope for, nay, must we not 
recognise similar possibilities of progress in higher than mechanical 
fields? The naturalist, the hygienist, and physician begin dimly to 
see the possibilities of man improving, or, perhaps, more accurately, 
returning to the improvement of his own race, as he has already 
improved lower ones; and even the most pessimistic of educationists 
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cannot but feel at times that he has well-nigh passed through his . 
darkest hour, and sees on all hands signs of dawn, the dawn of new 
possibilities. Does anyone doubt this? If so, a simple experiment 
honestly made and reflected upon will convince him of one of these. Let 
him ask his child when he comes home from school how many hours 
there are in a year. Rightly taught he will promptly answer without 
help of pencil, but even if he is no better an arithmetician than 
perhaps ourselves he will write down 24 below 365}, multiply, and 
give the answer in a few seconds (it is worth noting how many the 
whole operation requires). Suppose, now, that neither you nor he 
knew the Arabic numerals, but were. only acquainted with Roman 
ones. Lay your heads together; begin again with these; write 
down cccLxv. (and what are you to do with the quarter ?), multiply 
by xxiv., of course writing down as before the steps of your answer 
(how are you going to do it?) and see how long you will take. 
Suppose, next, that you were not a civilised Roman, but a man of 
earlier and simpler civilisation, how long will it take you? What 
arithmetical discoveries and inventions would you not need first to 
make? This illustration is a very simple and very inadequate way 
of bringing out the stupendous importance of improved notations, 
not only in saving time, and that is equal to lengthening life, 
but in increasing its range and grasp, in widening and deepen- 
ing it. To feel this fully, ask any teacher to explain the nature 
and use of a book of logarithms, that is, a set of tables invented 
and first computed by Napier of Merchiston nearly three centuries 
ago, by help of which a boy clerk may do in an hour an arith- 
metical calculation which would formerly have taken an astronomer 
a month, and to which, by reason of their many useful 
applications, many have assigned the honour of being as yet the 
greatest labour-saving invention of mankind. If, then, we have 
improved our notations in the past, why should we not continue to 
do so in the future? To increase our memory and grasp, to retain 
and arrange greater and greater bodies of facts, and group these in 
perfect order, is not that an advance? Take that eighteenpenny 
atlas out of the satchel, and see if there is not condensed into those 
few black outlines, those tints of colour, the whole essence of all the 
vast libraries of geography and travel from Herodotus and Strabo to 
Livingstone and Stanley. Geography, in fact, is in this respect the 
most perfect of the sciences, the most perfect, too, as regards the 
organisation we were discussing. From the child’s lesson and 
question to the resources of the Geographical Societies and the 
explorations of Thomson or Nansen, all can meet upon the atlas 
and talk on common ground. Once start to make an atlas, and its 
very gaps and spaces are as suggestive as its completed areas can be 
instructive; and the geographer and Nansen are alike children who 
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can’t rest till they know how to fill up those blank spaces at the 
Pole, which puzzle them and set them wondering and dreaming, as 
that blank interior of the map of Africa used to do to some of us 
when we were children a generation ago. 

So if we cannot remember dates and history books, why should we 
not make a history atlas to match the geographical one? By-and-by 
another eighteenpennyworth of diagrams may condense for us all 
history from the very dawn of human time to the present year; and 
this not only of the facts, but more and more of the general ideas. 
Such works indeed already exist, and, I trust at least, the little 
historical school already mentioned will before long have put an 
improved and popularised one within the reach of the British reader. 
Nor need it be otherwise with economics. The old-fashioned plan 
of spinning our political economy by pious commentaries upon Adam 
Smith with the orthodox economists, or of deducing it out of new 
definitions of capital with unorthodox ones, are both ceasing to 
satisfy us. Here as in other sciences our discoveries or “laws” are 
not mere plausible guesses or fancies, but general statements about 
carefully-observed phenomena; vast bodies of facts here, just as in 
all the preceding sciences natural and social, have to be classified 
and arranged. Our numerical observations are what we call 
statistics; and as we cannot handle them in words alone, we have 
to use Arabic figures. But even with this we cannot handle them 
either, and so we need other methods. So there has been going on 
of late years, especially in France and Italy, a great progress of 
“graphic statistics’? which disburden our memory of figures 
altogether, and so save us from much of that interminable drudgery 
which was largely what frightened the old economist away from 
honest observation altogether. So before very long science will have 
crept on to a new point, and given us an economic atlas as well asa 
geographical and historic one. 

I would fain go more fully into this question, which I believe is of 
the greatest coming importance in education. Suffice it, however, 
to say that everyone who takes the very slightest interest of what 
is going on in the schools must notice that people nowadays appeal 
much more to the eye than of old. They are training children to 
observe and draw, whereas we once were only trained to hear and 
speak. My point is that this movement is by no means ended, is, 
in fact, only beginning, and is swiftly proceeding towards methods of 
education hardly dreamed of by the most sanguine of educationists. 
What good notations have done for mathematics and for music 
they are already beginning to do for many other departments of 
knowledge, and it is upon this progress that I for one base my sanguine 
i hopes for a wide and rapid democratisation of liberal and many-sided 
‘culture. Just as the civilised man, given a weapon of precision, is 
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the superior of the giant with club and spear, so it increasingly 
tends to be with knowledge. The student of the future will in fact 
look back to the student of the past in almost all subjects much as 
we are doing towards the Roman arithmeticians, or as we may do 
to the Chinese literati, who have practically to spend their lifetime 
in spelling through a few books. Given then, on the one hand, our 
storehouse of fact well compacted into atlases, ranging from concrete 
pictures to the most abstract symbolisms, and on the other hand a 
grasp of the great doctrines of science, the conceptions of energy and 
of evolution, organic and social, we are learning more and more fully 
to condense our time and strength and grapple with problems, which 
were lately each difficult and complex enough for a single life. We 
are coming rapidly towards the elaboration, and hence, by-and-by, 
towards the diffusion, of an available Shorthand—nay,a Mathematics 
—a Music of Culture—a Magic and an Alchemy of Education.* 


CHAPTER IX. 


Concrete illustrations of the relations of Geography and History: (a) 
China; its ‘ peculiarities” traced as intelligible and necessary 
Growths; (b) similarly for the local charact2ristics of particular 
towns and districts of Scotland, e.g., St. Andrews, Glasgow, and the 
Caledomian Canal.— The practical conclusion of the whole maiter. 


AFTER all that has been said of history and geography, of economics 
and citizenship, and of the increasing possibilities of the ordinary 
citizen in dealing with these both separately and as a living unity, 
it is time to come to concrete examples. But our space is well-nigh 
exhausted, and to do this adequately would be difficult enough 
within the compass of an entire paper; as a matter of fact, I have 
before me two or three unfinished volumes. I shall therefore, 
despite the injustice to my case of such extreme compression, take a 
few instances, one from the remote world of China, which has of late 
been so interesting to us, the other from our own country, with one 
or two of its familiar towns. 

First, then, let us set down what we know about China. Every- 
one knows something of this strange land, for is not the willow- 
patterned plate the earliest picture upon which we gazed with 
interest? The cheering teacup also comes before us, alike for material 
and for contents, with its gorgeous peonies and grinning dragons, 


* Lest this again should seem too large an order, I shall be glad to justify it, 
in some measure at least, at next Edinburgh Summer Meeting, to any who may 
be willing and able to give such methods even a fortnight’s fair trial. 
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while the stranger archaic characters of the tea-box are common 
sights. Every picture book, too, has made us familiar with the pig- 
tailed mandarin, the tottering Chinese lady, the strange architecture, 
the rice and chopsticks. We know something, too, of the wisdom of 
Confucius, the strength of family ties, and the gentleness of family 
relations. We must have heard, also, of John Chinaman’s antipathy 
to foreigners, and of his horrid cruelty even to celestials. We 
despise him almost as much as he does us, though at the same time 
we cannot but regard him with reverence. We not only recognise 
the vaster antiquity of his civilisation, his earlier possession of 
printing, of the mariner’s compass, or of gunpowder, but are indebted 
to him for our daily luxuries, our China tea and silk, for instance. 
Every detail of Chinese life has thus more interest for Huropeans 
than those of any other remote country. We might go on acquiring 
information, adding details to any extent, but this mere confused 
information is not science. The more we read of it the more ignorant 
we are—the less can we be said to know and understand China. 

Let us begin again, however, with some well-known fact, some- 
thing concrete. Nothing surely could be more concrete than ready 
cash, so let us take a few copper coins, and note the large square 
hole through the middle of each. ‘“‘ What is the use of this?” is the 
natural question ; and ‘‘obviously to put a string through”’ is the 
natural answer. They actually do this, and the question seems 
settled. Let us bring history, however, into the question, and we 
find the copper coins were not always circular; older ones have a 
broad bar sticking out at one side, and in older and older coins this 
projection is longer and longer. It takes definite shape, and in the 
earliest forms it is clearly a knife. The circular coin and its string- 
hole thus correspond to those of our modern sailor’s knife, and this 
knife, as it came to be used for money gradually grew simpler till it 
reached its present form. Other kinds have two projections, and 
we similarly trace these back until our circle and string-hole turn 
out once to have supported a little flat gong, which was perhaps hung 
round the sheep’s neck as European herdsmen to this day hang 
their bells. In this small detail, then, we have a higher order of 
interest—the historic and the evolutionary; the commonplace pierced 
coin has a new interest, and an altogether different history from 
the pierced coin at our own watch chains. 

So much for a small detail, take now a larger one. ‘‘ Why are the 
Chinese beaten ?’”’ we ask, and all the world has been answering for 
months ‘because of their intense and absolute conservatism, 
the extreme tenacity with which they cling to their old ways of 
life and refuse all new ones,’ whether emanating from the foreign 
devils, as they so urbanely call us, or here and there by a rare 
suggestion suggested by some innovator from within. If this be so, 
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what explanation has it in turn? I may ask—but the answers are no 
longer uniform. It can be no question of “inherent stupidity,” for 
in California are they not most alarmingly adaptive, learning our 
industries more easily than we can do theirs? And so we might go 
on through ‘a variety of popular misunderstandings to the idea 
familiar to everyone who has any intelligent acquaintance with 
China—that the conservatism turns upon the persistence of the 
patriarchal family, which, more in China than anywhere else in all 
the world, makes the life of the individual a mere mesh in a web of 
family relations not only spreading throughout the present, but 
stretching back into an untold past. 

Of the minority who grasp this, only a still smaller minority 
clearly understand the origin of this patriarchal family. Tracing it 
back, however, as we did the coins, we find its origin amid the 
pastoral ancestors of the Chinese, and bringing geography to our 
aid, we find these pastoral families were of an absolutely patriarchal 
order, browsing their flocks up to the Siberian mountains and down to 
the Great Wall, and often far within. But why should this patriarchal 
form of family survive through so many centuries of settled civilisation ? 
Must there not be something in the life of China which keeps this 
up—which makes this necessary? No human institution survives 
with the changes of age after age without some sort of practical 
reason if not intelligible use. | 

We may readily think out the rational connection of the patriarchal 
family with the strange temporal and spiritual autocracy of the 
patriarchal relation in the wandering shepherd life. To have done 
this in full detail and seen the bearings of it upon all civilisations 
was the fundamental starting point of Le Play. It may seem at 
first sight paradoxical to say that the patriarchal organisation of 
China finds its strongest justification in the agricultural conditions, 
and particularly in the staple cereal, rice. The rice continues the 
patriarchal organisation which the flocks and herds began. 

Space again fails us for the detailed demonstration of this 
statement that the Chinaman’s boiled rice involves a patriarchal 
civilisation, or our wheaten loaf and porridge an individualistic 
one. Taking our familiar cereals first, we see how they are cultivated. 
Here strong men sow and plough, and an approach to patriarchal 
labour is only possible during the brief days of harvest. The 
western farmer can cut his own clearing, grow his own patch, and 
be independent of all the world. Not so the Chinese. The rice 
grows in a swamp; it is planted, and not sown. No strength is 
needed for its cultivation, and so even a child is well-nigh worth a 
man. But irrigation, too, is needed, and this requires a system of 
combined labour. The family, which must be a large one, is kept 
busy with the two or even three crops of the year, while any sub- 
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division of the land would be not only wasteful, but often indeed 
impossible. The patriarchal family is thus in fact no strange 
survival, but the best and cheapest form of primitive joint-stock 
company which can possibly carry on this industry. Injure the 
patriarchal family as the Dutch did in Java by their best-intentioned 
western progress, and the culture of rice goes down until the very 
dread of famine makes you re-establish all the patriarchal organisation 
and cease your injudicious meddling. Introduce rice into Europe, 
as has been done in the valley of the Po, and it is said that the 
patriarchal type of family tends to arise. Given, therefore, a family 
holding its little estate of ricefields, and we at once need a Family 
Book, were it but to secure it against interlopers. This book is 
kept for every peasant family with the same care that is here given 
to a royal one, and for the same reason, that of its possible 
importance in determining succession. That around this sentiment 
and tradition gather, and in the course of almost innumerable ages 
take an almost superstitious form, is natural. Have we not our 
own royal families also to show? If pedigree give our families a 
pride of race, what must be the pride of race of a nation who have 
all pedigrees which go back to times when our European sovereigns 
and nobles were half-naked freebooters ! 

We are beginning to see, then, how China has developed, and we 
might go on in this way to explain fact after fact, hitherto lying 
isolated in our memory, as natural and necessary growths of this 
particular social system. Notice how hard it has been to break in 
the Scottish Highlander to peaceful cultivation, and see still how 
little success he makes of it. What, then, of those terrible Tartars, 
the Mongols, outside the Great Wall? What more difficult problem 
in the transmutation of race than the breaking in of these wild 
shepherd horsemen to the life-long drudgery of agriculture? They 
respect their patriarchs, and we need a higher patriarchal conception. 
And so arises the yearly agricultural festival in which the Emperor, 
the Patriarch of Patriarchs, the Son of Heaven, casts off his imperial 
satin robes and goes out clad only in peasant costume to plough his 
field. Agriculture for a dense population is no easy matter, it needs 
all possible care ; and travellers vie with each other in describing the 
skill and patient industry of Chinese agriculture and horticulture. 

Here, then, comes in the other wealth of tradition—the agricultural 
encyclopedia behind the family book, to write and read which has 
an economic importance for the nation, comparable to that of the 
family book for the family. Cursed, however, in their written 
characters with the most cumbrous of thought-notations (to under- 
stand which at all we must multiply the common blundering of our 
English spelling a thousand-fold), writing and reading are no easy 
task. 
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The absolute necessity to the organising classes, to the public service, 
of being able to read and write properly is thus more obvious. 
Kuropean kings and rulers have got on well without either, but not 
so Chinese, and, without going into further detail, we see the 
competitive examination system beginning to grow up before us. 


Coming now (0) to Scotland, we might tumble together people’s 
vague general notions much as we did about China, and then try to see 
them in some more evolutionary and common-sense way. Everyone 
in the same way has his own ideas about Scotland; has heard, let 
us say, more or less of the romantic aspect and associations of 
Edinburgh, or of the industrial intensity and world-wide commerce 
of Glasgow ; they have heard, too, of golf at St. Andrews, of sport 
in the Highlands, and of yachting on the West Coast. Shooting on 
moor and mountain, sailing on the great sea lochs, are obviously 
intelligible; but taking St. Andrews and golf as a somewhat less 
obvious example, why should this be so developed? What is the 
explanation of the pre-eminence of this little town, and what has 
enabled it to popularise its characteristic game almost more fully 
and widely than even Oxford and Cambridge theirs of rowing? What 
has made its club ‘royal and ancient,”’ and given it a metropolitan 
authority excelling that of the Marylebone Cricket Club in its way ? 
Why should this be? There certainly are sand dunes, with a grassy 
margin, links as they call them. But these links stretch more or 
less along the eastern coasts of Scotland and England, and from 
northern France along the shores of the Netherlands and Prussia up 
to Finland and the innermost Baltic—a long field for St. Andrews! 
Consider first, why should we find golf on such a soil? Watch first the 
blowing sand, and see what holds it—the strong blue lyme grass, 
which rambles with its long creeping stems and tough roots among 
the sand. But for this the sand would travel inland indefinitely, 
destroying whole fields and parishes in its progress; as, for that 
matter, it does here and there. Upon these half-fixed dunes the 
wind still blows, and here and there blows out holes large or small 
which give the famous ‘‘ bunkers,” the main hazards of the game. 
Over the more fixed surface, however, there soon come the finer 
grasses eaten by sheep, and so the sheep itself, and with the sheep 
the shepherd. This fringe of pasture is narrow, else we should have a 
pastoral civilisation; but here in Western Europe this can be no more 
than a broken fringe; no migratory pastoral families, much lessagreat 
patriarchal one, is possible; the shepherd remains at the simplest 
level, scarcely distinct from the ordinary agricultural population. 
He retains its type, and instead of contemplating indefinitely, like 
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the Eastern, he needs something to do. His sheep are not the sole 
possessors of the pasture; the dry sandy soil and grass are suited 
admirably also to the rabbit both for its burrow and its pasture. As 
the shepherd goes along, he knocks now and then a stone into a 
rabbit hole with his crook. Having put the stone in—it is a white 
one—he fishes it out again, and drives it on to another hole. He 
idles away his hour, and also invents the game of golf. 

We see, then, the origin of golf and its relation to the links; but 
why to St. Andrews in particular? Here is a University town, with 
remote position, and no mountain, river, or other athletic resources. 
Its whole resources are those of the sea and of golf upon the far- 
reaching moor. The student, originally often himself a shepherd, 
takes most naturally to the game, and becomes more expert in it 
than the working shepherds or others have time to be, and the 
inventive and mechanical townsman improves both ‘‘club” and 
‘‘ball.” He carries on the game through youth and age; at last he 
writes of it with enthusiasm, in every way he diffuses it, by and by 
from London as journalist and politician. But for centuries every 
St. Andrews man has been more or less of a Balfour or an Andrew 
Lang. 


(c) Take now a more serious example. Can we in any way account 
for Glasgow? The usual way is to begin there, and discuss the 
marvellous enterprise of her people or the like. But let us open the 
atlas and look at the facts of geography, and ask how they can have 
influenced history. Note the fiords and islands of Norway, and see 
how they are repeated on the West of Scotland. See, too, how 
besides sailing from Norway round Cape Wrath we may now go from 
Inverness through the Caledonian Canal, the continuous waterway 
of the Great Glen of Scotland. Imagine ourselves, then, tourists 
starting from Inverness. One of the main sights we should “do” 
would be the battlefield of Culloden, where the military power alike 
of the Stuarts and the Highlanders was crushed for ever in the last 
and decisive battle upon British soil. Why was this battle at 
Culloden? Seek on the map near this a little town called Burgh-head, 
for instance, and we see it famous in history as the headquarters of 
the Norse pirates and settlers. People of the place call it, or used 
to call it, Torrietown, and this, when one thinks of the sound and 
not merely of the spelling, is obviously a corruption of Pteroton, the 
highest tide-mark of Roman conquest many ages before. We still 
see nearer us, at an obviously strategic point, the once important Fort 
George, or notice how the pretty little town of Inverness quite justly 
calls itself the capital of the Highlands. Put all these facts together, 
and we see how at this opening of the Great Glen there has 
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necessarily been the strategic centre of all affairs of a large region, 
ancient or modern, industrial or military alike. 

Starting now from Inverness, and sailing along Loch Ness, we 
find at the mouth of the first large glen the ruins of the gigantic 
Castle Urquhart, the ancient centre of the royal power, which was 
for the Stuart government at Edinburgh what Fort George was later 
for the Hanoverian government at London; that is, the centre from 
which to dominate the clans. Coming to the end of Loch Ness we 
re-enter the Canal at the characteristically named Fort Augustus, 
noting in passing that the fort is now transformed into a great 
Benedictine monastery and college, the keen intelligence of reviving 
Catholicism having planted its new citadel in the best possible 
strategic position, midway through the Great Glen and at the 
convergence of many smaller ones. In a few hours more we reach 
the western limit of the Canal, in sight this time of Fort William. 
But near the Hanoverian fortress we see one of the great battlefields 
of the wars of the Commonwealth, the main victory of Montrose for 
King Charles over Argyll. But this battlefield again is under the 
walls of a huge castle, once a royal castle, corresponding at this end 
to Urquhart near the other. But this again is of no characteristic 
Scottish architecture, it is of English type, built by an adherent of 
the great Edward First, that ‘‘ Hammer of the Scots ’’ which broke 
even the all but indomitable Wallace. Sailing on we at length come 
to the modern town of Oban, and are now better in a position to see 
the historic interest of its neighbourhood. See on the one side the 
castle whence came the ‘stone of destiny,’ now the coronation 
stone at Westminster, and on the other the memorable gathering 
place of the last great Norse invasion of Scotland, so late as 1266, 
of which the defeat further south at Largs ended the incursions of 
the Northmen upon Europe. 

This ‘‘Caledonian Canal,” then, has in it more interest, more 
significance, and incomparably more antiquity than the tourist 
generally knows, since obviously the highway, not only of armies, 
but almost of navies since the dawn of history, and the line of 
contact between the sea power of east and west innumerable 
centuries before the actual passage of ships was possible.* As for 
war, so for peace. We saw the monastery of Fort Augustus. But 
within a short distance west from Oban is a far greater shrine, that 
of Iona, once the sacred centre of ancient Europe, which long 
disputed the primacy of Northern Christianity with Rome herself. 


* When we notice dotted over the map one place after another called Tarbet 
(literally drag-boat), each a narrow isthmus over which, for lack of canal, the 
energetic Norsemen were wont to drag their boats, we can readily imagine how 
they must often have gone from east to west, through what is now the canal, 
without needing the locks of our modern ‘“ Neptune’s staircase.” 
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But what of Glasgow all this while? Glasgow was of quite 
subordinate importance. We see, however, that the western centre 
of Roman Catholicism, with its little University town, was fixed at 
Glasgow. We see the Firth of Clyde, too, has its importance. 
Dumbarton rock, which we pass on the way up to Glasgow, is the 
old citadel of the ancient capital of Strathclyde, a kingdom more 
Welsh than Gaelic, where one of the many (only half-mythical) King 
Arthurs reigned. Not far from here a new canal sets out through 
another valley like that of the Great Glen, but opening into the far 
more fertile plain of Stirling, passes Camelon (an Arthur’s Camelon) 
to reach the sea at Grangemouth. Glasgow, then, is to the Forth 
and South-East Scotland what Oban was to Cromarty Firth—the 
western outlet and inlet of all communications. 

But even this good position, despite salmon on the Clyde, herring 
in Loch Fyne, and sheep upon the hills, does not account for so vast 
a city, throughout the century the greatest in Europe not a capital, 
save Moscow (which indeed really is one). How did its importance 
arise—what were its main steps? First, the complete Parliamentary 
union of Scotland with England in 1707, which ruined Edinburgh 
both as a capital and by closing the Scottish trade through Leith 
with France, opened the American Colonies to Glasgow. Her 
citizens, small merchants and fishermen, like true sons of that very 
race of Scoto-Icelandic Vikings who had discovered America seven 
centuries before, now discovered America afresh; they imported 
tobacco, made fortunes, and became known as the “ Virginia Dons.”’ 
The fortunes of these new merchant princes furnished the capital of 
new undertakings. American ships were needed, and this meant 
stronger and better and bigger shipbuilding. This in turn involved 
deepening the Clyde, which became, in fact, the first great ship 
canal of Britain into a district fast growing populous. The develop- 
ment of wooden shipbuilding was thus natural, but in this Glasgow 
had of course no monopoly. Her supremacy in this respect has two 
main roots, one in the coal and iron field, the other in the cunning 
Viking smiths and engineers, of whom James Watt was only the 
first and Lord Kelvin the last supreme representative, but of whose 
(once, as now, almost ree) skill one reads in every ancient saga. 
Look down now all the fiords from the North Cape in Norway down 
the West Coast of Scotland and on to Cornwall. In Norway we find 
no coal at all. At the western mouth of the Caledonian Canal we 
have seen the most important Scottish fiord of old time, but there is 
still no coal till we come to Glasgow, and there it is in association 
with the yet more precious iron. Here, in short, is the place which 
from the beginning of time was waiting to be the Viking Forge, and 
here, therefore, it now stands. Compare now on the map of Sweden 
the position of Upsala, with its iron, and of modern Stockholm. 
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These relationships of Geography and History to Economics might 
be traced out far more fully for Glasgow, and applied indefinitely to 
other towns. Had wea page or two to spare, we might trace how that 
already mentioned supremacy in jute and marmalade and far-fetched 
world photography of Dundee have all developed from the adventurous 
Viking enterprise, which has been steadily pressed out of its ancient 
but diminishing field of whale-fishing. In the same way we may 
take up another province like Lancashire, which in so many ways 
is one great town, with Liverpool for its wharf and Manchester for 
its market, and the surrounding smaller ones for its workshops; but 
enough has been done by way of example. Let the reader now 
puzzle out his own town for himself.” 


~_— 


‘“MHE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER.” 


FINALLY, of citizenship, which is of course the conclusion of the 
whole matter, there need little here be said, if we see how it is no 
mere vague generality of politics or morals, but a definite local 
duty, and that far higher and more complex than any mere 
“autonomy of gas and sewage,’ as an unthinking politician 
some time ago called it, important though even these be. It 
may be briefly put somewhat in this form—given our Regional Survey 
and its consequent Regional Interpretation, what can we do with it? 
What are our individual possibilities of life and work, 7.e., of Regional 
Usefulness? And why should we not develop these side by side, so 
that henceforth our scientific intelligence, our active usefulness may 
act and react upon each other; and our thought and action be no longer 
artificially fixed apart as “Science” and “Art,” as ‘Practical 
Politics ” and ‘‘mere Theory,” but combined in ever-growing, ever- 
interweaving, yet ever-widening spirals? These questions once 
answered, or in the way of answer, Citizenship has begun; and 
wherever two or three such citizens have gathered together, their 
citizenship has soon been of no mean City. 


* See ‘The Manxman,’ Manx Life and Manxland.” Contemporary Review, 
November, 1894. 
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